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For the Man in Charge of Sales 
and Advertising 


VALHALLA MEMORIAL PARK MONUMENT AT BURBANK, CALI- 
FORNIA, TYPIFIES THE RAPIDLY DEVELOPING MARKET IN THE 
USE OF CEMENT FOR. DECORATIVE PURPOSES. SEE PAGE 579. 


B. J. Wilhams Talks to New 
Man About the Approach 


Some Ideas that Helped Ben 
Affleck Build Gement Sales 
up 'to Forty Million a Year 


A DARTNELL 


Another Campaign to Sell 
the Big Buyers in Industry 


New Sales and Advertising 
Policies Bring Blatz Back 
to Profits after Prohibition 
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PERSONAJETTE RS 


EACH AND EVERY WORD !IS TYPEWRITTEN 


INDIVIDUALLY IN EACH AND EVERY LETTER 


—far beyond the ordinary 


Business correspondence receives personal attention; the im- 


personal mail is pushed aside, given secondary attention or none 


at all, while the other gets action. 


The more personal your message is made, the greater personal 


attention it receives. Results follow in greater volume, just as 


naturally as more personal interest gets more orders fora salesman. 


Direct-Mail Producers: 
Write for outline of money- 
making opportunity. 


Many Direct-by-Mail Agencies and Let- 
ter Shops are turning to personal letters 
steadily. Thereby they can offer their clients 
a genuinely complete direct-by-mail service 
of greatest result-producing efficiency. 


We invite correspondence from Direct- 
Mail and Letter Shop concerns who may 
be interested in making more money by 
supplying high-grade clients with personal 
typewritten letters. 


We can help you increase your earnings. 


Write us. 


Does 3 Girls’ Typing 


Good letters cost much less 
—in RESULTS! 


At slightly greater first cost, sometimes no greater, good letters 
expand results amazingly. In consequence your good letters cost much 
less in the only currency that means anything — RESULTS. 


Every step away from a dictated letter is a step downward in your 
result percentage. Every step away from the “form letter’ appearance 
is a big step upward in results. The only thing that can reduce cost of 
letters sensibly for you is increasing results. Personal letters do that. 


—then “results” 
determine your values 
Your letters will become more valuable in your mind as you see the 
results mount upward steadily. Individually written personal letters 


do actually produce unbelievably great increases in results. When 
intelligently used —they pay most surprising dividends. 


Write for More Details 


SELF-OPERATING 
TYPEWRITER 


MacPherson-Eames Mfg. Company 
417 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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“ ON’T forget your ‘sinker’ 
when you go fishing on the 

seas of Advertising, for, no mat- 
ter how colorful or inviting your 


bait may be, you will not land 
your fish unless your hook is at 
a proper depth!” 


Stanley E. Gunnison, Pres. STANLEY E. GUNNISON, Inc. 
From “Will It Sink In,””, ADVERTISING @& SELLING, Jan. 11, 1928 


Will You Excuse Us, Mr. Gunnison? 


ILL you pardon us, Mr. Gunnison, if we add a 
postscript to your comment? 


We agree with you completely in your able plea for 
more copy of the type that will ‘sink in and stay sunk 
long enough to react upon the reader.’’ When you 


Edited from say that “you will not land your fish unless your 
Bi erg Na hook 1s at a proper depth,’’ we are, however, anxi- 
ve pLICAGO ous to add that proper depth” is a matter of medium 

weer vee as well as of copy. 
sana sa In the Oil Industry, for example, ‘proper depth” 

LosaNcrits caur, | means those individuals who CONTROL PURCHASES. 
Petrolense Seoutiries The editorial policy of National Petroleum News is 
Published from aimed to select and separate this powerful strata of 
CLEVELAND readers and bring its advertisers’ messages regularly 
SSeS es SE each week to the attention of this vitally necessary 
i, . audience. If you advertise at other depths in the Oil 


Industry, your catch may be large in numbers but 
below the legal minimum in size. 


HUMAN INTEREST INSURES READER-INTEREST 


?, * ° 
Published every other Saturday and copyrighted 1928 by the Dartnell Corporation, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. Subscription price $4.00 
@ year, in advance. Entered as second class matter, March 12, 1919, at the Post Office at Chicago, Ill., under act of March 3, 1879. 
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PRODUCTS 


Is yours among 
them? 


Being human, Jobbers’ salesmen and 
dealers’ clerks have their own little 
pet products. A few items that are 
singled out from all others in their 
minds. Products they are always 
thinking about, always pushing. The 
freight cars are rolling merrily along 
from the sidings of those manufac- 


turers whose products they favor. 


These “ Pets” aren'taccidental. Sales- 
men and clerks all over the country 
don't just happen to get behind the 
same product and push. Some manu- 
facturers dependent upon steady 
turnover are cultivating the active 
good will of all distributing factors 
over whom they have no direct 
control. Many of them are making 
“Pets” of their products by making 
it worthwhile to the Jobbers’ and 
dealers’ men to take a personal in- 


terest in them. 


Here is a 
booklet you want 


“Winning Co-operation 
of Jobbers’ Salesmen 
and Dealers’ Clerks” 


Just issued. Yours for the coupon. 
Short enough for easy reading. Long 
enough to explain thoroughly a 
simple and inexpensive method of 


“raising Pets.” 


The Premium Service Co., Inc. 


9 West 18th St. New York City 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE Co., INC. 
9 West 18th St., New York City 


We can use more action from Jobbers and 
Dealers. Please send your booklet, “Winning 


i] 
I 
1 
1 
Co-operation of Jobbers’ Salesmen and 
Dealers’ Clerks” FREE. 1 
a 
Name............ 
] 
Firm......... " 
I 
Address ee eT ee ' 
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This Issue at a Glance 


ADVERTISING 

Too many concerns are regarding ad- 
vertising as something to flash at the 
dealer and something to impress their own 
salesmen, rather than in the good old- 
fashioned light of a force for the creation 
of consumer demand, says Eugene Whit- 
more in the leading article in this issue. 
He declares that advertising can shoulder 
a bigger share of the sales burden, and he 
cites the experience of a number of suc- 
cessful advertisers to prove his point. Page 
he 


A full page of illustrations on page 586 
pictures an interesting group of electric 
signs which are flashing their nightly sales 
message to hundreds of thousands of con- 
sumers, 


Allan R. Barkley replies to a recent 
article by Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor The 
Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion and Hygeia, in which he criticizes 
medical ethics in advertising, when, it 
appears, the cobblestones in front of Dr. 
Fishbein’s own dwelling place are not al- 
together spotless when viewed in the light 


| of Dr. Fishbein’s own criticisms. Page 


587. 


Dodge Brothers again put on a nation- 


| wide broadcasting advertising program. 
| Page 591. Hollywood’s most scintillating 
| stars took part in this follow-up to the 
| “$65,000 Victory Hour” celebrated a month 
| or so ago. 


DEALER HELPs 
The Westinghouse Lamp Company last 


| vear undertook a dealer help campaign 


the purpose of which was to help the 
dealer move not only more automobile 
lamps, but more of every product and 
every service he had to sell. Page 583. 


Direct ADVERTISING 

A recent investigation conducted among 
business men revealed that 72 per cent of 
the executives questioned opened their own 
mail. The added importance of the en- 
velope as an advertising medium, in con- 
sideration of this practice, leads to a dis- 
cussion of methods for improving the sales 
power of the envelope-dress for sales liter- 
ature. Page 589. 


DISTRIBUTION 

Retail stores which originally began as 
camera stores, cutlery shops or art shops, 
but which, through sound merchandising, 
have expanded their lines to the point 
where they are miniature department stores 
handling only specialties and novelties are 
growing in importance from a sales stand- 
point. Page 608. 


GENERAL 

In an over-zealous effort to check up on 
his managers in a special sales campaign, 
the sales director of a group of chain shoe 
stores hired detectives to do some sleuth- 
ing. This didn’t work out so well—and 
then he tried newspaper reporters and got 
better results. Why one plan worked, and 
why the other didn’t is explained in an 
article on page 605. 


INDUSTRIAL MARKETS 

The sixth article in the series by R, 
Bigelow Lockwood on “Campaigns that 
Might Be Launched in Industrial Markets” 
appears on page 593. A sales and adver- 
tising campaign that might be employed to 
sell flashlights to industry is the subject of 
this discussion. 


News 

One hundred Milwaukee sales managers 
flew to Chicago in a spectacular group 
airplane flight, for a joint meeting with 
the Chicago sales managers, on April 9, 
The meeting was held for the purpose of 
discussing the growing importance of avia- 
tion in selling. Guests from many foreign 
countries lent an international character to 
the occasion. Page 632. 


PERSONALITY ARTICLES 
Benjamin Affleck, now president of the 
Universal Portland Cement Company, 
started with that concern when it was 
doing only $500,000 worth of business a 
year. Climbing up through the sales de- 
partment, he ultimately reached the presi- 
dent’s chair, and under his leadership 
sales volume has grown to the $40,000,000- 
a-year mark. Forrest Crissey, in the fourth 
article of a series, presents a personality 

sketch of Mr. Affleck. Page 579. 


SALES LITERATURE 

The tag the manufacturer provides for 
his goods can wield a selling force all its 
own, says Bruce Crowell on page 597. 
Instances are cited to show several sales 
problems the tag can help to solve, pro- 
vided it is well planned and attractively 
printed, 


SALES PoLicy 

The Val Blatz Brewing Company of 
Milwaukee, known as one of the leaders 
in the old brewing industry, faced some 
stiff reorganization problems, and some 
stiffer sales problems, with the advent of 
national prohibition. How this company 
changed its sales policies to meet the new 
conditions, and how they attained national 
distribution on a new line of products 
with the help of widespread newspaper 
advertising, is told by a staff writer on 
page 585. “Direct to Trade Policy Brings 
Blatz Back to Profits.’ 


SALESMANSHIP 

B. J. Williams is widely known as 
director of sales for the Paraffine Com- 
panies, Inc. In this issue we print a letter 
he wrote to a new salesman, in which he 
debunks the “approach” in selling, and 
puts down in black and white a number 
of the fundamentals of this phase of sales- 
manship. Page 581. 


H. N. Samuels, former ham and sausage 
salesman extraordinary for one of the big 
Chicago packers, tells how he met unusual 
situations in selling and turned each to 
account on his own order book. Page 601. 
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Investigate 
This City of ! 
Amazing Growth 


RARE COMBINATION of industrial 
advantages has kept Roanoke growing 
in high-gear ever since 1880, when the popu- 
lation jumped from 669 to 5,000 in four years. 
Six years later it reached 16,000. Today, its 
community population tops the 80,000 mark! 
What unusual advantages could cause 
such amazing growth? 


Why is the world’s largest artificial silk 
mill located in Roanoke? 


Why is Roanoke now the location of 111 
different industries— with many plants the 
largest of their kind in the South? 


Why has Roanoke become a favorite dis- 
tributing center of some of the country’s 
leading manufacturers? 


Evidently gold has been discovered in 
Roanoke—-not in the ground, but in the 
unique natural advantages of this strategi- 
cally located southern city. 


Send for the “ROANOKE BRIEF.” It 
tel's why growth there is a habit—and what 
astonishing advantages Roanoke offers to 
those contemplating new plant locations, 
branch warehouses, etc. A just-completed 
expert Industrial Survey further permits us 
to provide most accurate and detailed in- 
dustrial data. 


Write on your business letter-head today 
for this important information. 


Chamber of Commerce 
219 JEFFERSON STREET 


ROANOKE 


VIRGINIA 


Most Interesting Motorland 
in America 


Who has not heard of the many 
charms of Old Virginia? — a land 
famous for its historic shrines, beauti- 
ful mountain scenery and boundless 
hospitality! Now fine modern high- 
ways make this scenic wonderland a 
mecca for the motorist. Come this 
spring. Write for noted free tour 
booklet —"‘The Log of the Motorist 
through the Valley of Virginia and 
the Shenandoah.”’ 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


ROANOKFP, VIRGINIA 
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| <A. J. Foose, for ten years an account 
executive for the Geyer Company, Dayton 


advertising agency, has resigned to be- 


' come vice president in charge of sales of 
| the Angell Embossing Company, Dayton, 


manufacturer of engraved and embossed 
metal name plates for merchandise. 


CHARLES S. STANTON, for ten years edi- 
tor and publisher of the San Francisco 
Examiner, has been appointed managing 
editor of the Chicago Herald and Ex- 
aminer to succeed T. V. Ranck, who has 
been promoted to an executive position in 
the general management of Hearst news- 


| papers, with headquarters in New York. 


Mr. Stanton began his newspaper expe- 
rience with the New York World; later 
he became editorial writer and _ night 
editor of the Chicago Tribune. 


O. W. ALBAuUGH, for seven years gen- 
eral sales manager of the McCaskey Reg- 
ister Company, Alliance, Ohio, has been 
appointed vice president in charge of sales, 


| a position recently created by the board of 


directors. 


H. P. Sicwa.t, for the past five vears 
advertising manager of the Milwaukee 
Corrugating Company, has entered the 
advertising agency field with Cramer- 
Krasselt Company, Milwaukee, where he 


| will have charge of the industrial adver- 


tising division. Mr. Sigwalt was formerly 
secretary and is at present third vice 
president of the National Industrial Ad- 
vertisers Association, vice president of the 
Milwaukee Advertising Club, and is also 
a former president of the Milwaukee Asso- 


| ciation of Industrial Advertisers. D. C. 
| Smith has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
| Sigwalt as advertising manager of the 
| Milwaukee Corrugating Company. 


Miss C. I. Lerpy, who joined Irvin F. 
Paschall, Inc., Chicago advertising agency, 
two and one-half years ago, was recently 
appointed vice president. 


A. C. Peters, sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Packard Motors Export Cor- 
poration, resigned March 13, following 
thirteen years of association with Packard 
at the factory and in the field, as sales- 
man, distributor and foreign representa- 
tive. For the past three years he has been 
in charge of sales and of all foreign ad- 
vertising with headquarters in New York 
City. 


A. H. NEUMANN, until a short time ago 
assistant sales manager of the Pabst Cor- 
poration of Milwaukee, has organized and 
is now heading the Southwestern Broker- 
age Company, Houston, Texas. 


Se 


WALTER HECKMAN, New York. sales 
manager of the Welch’s Grape Juice Com- 
pany for the past ten years, has been ap- 
pointed general sales manager to succeed 
A. E. PHILLIPs, who becomes general sales 
manager of Johnson and Johnson, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 


Harotp A. Bates has been appointed 
sales manager of Colgate and Company. 
Mr. Bates has been with Colgate for 
nearly thirty years, where he started as a 
salesman and gradually worked up to a 
position as assistant to Louis McDaviit, 
sales manager for Colgate for thirty-two 
vears. Mr. McDavitt has retired. 


G. C. SprrzMIL_eR, formerly manager of 
the Southern division of Best Foods, Inc. 
has been made assistant manager of 
branches under L. B. GALLISON, manager 
of branch house divisions. 


Howarp W. AwnGus, vice president in 
charge of programs and_ sales of the 
National Broadcasting Company, has an- 
nounced his resignation from that company 
to accept a position with the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. JoHN W. Etwoop 
has been appointed manager of the pro- 
gram department of the National Broad- 
casting Company. 


GLENN Prerce, formerly with Frank 
Seaman, Inc., and also with Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, has been appointed 
art director of the Peck Advertising 
Agency, New York City. 


J. B. Srecrriep, formerly general sales 
manager and a director of the Motor 
Wheel Corporation, Lansing, Michigan, 
maker of automobile wheels, has been 
elected vice president. D. L. Porrer, vice 
president, was also made treasurer to suc- 
ceed B. S. Grrr, recently resigned. 


W. Kixc Brown is now with the Strat- 
ford Press Company, Cleveland, as vice 
president. Mr. Brown was formerly sales 
manager of the Ward & Shaw Company, 
also of Cleveland. He will be active 
sales and sales promotion work in his new 
capacity. 


Wiiiiam K. WaLprincE, vice president 
and managing director of the Peter Cailler 
Kohler Swiss Chocolate Company, Inc. 
New York, has been elected president to 
succeed CHARLES A. CorLiss who was made 
chairman of the board of directors. CLIVE 
C. Day, in charge of advertising, W4 
elected vice president. 
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Can Advertising Shoulder More of 


6¢ HE gen- 
eral in- 
crease in 
advertis- 
ing appropriations for 
1928 is the result of a 
more widespread real- 
ization on the part of 
many advertisers of 


the Sales Burdenr 


By KUGENE WHITMORE 


The advertising campaign bought with 
the idea of giving the salesmen “some- 
thing to flash on the dealer” is responsible 
for many a mediocre success which could 
be turned into a brilliant success had not 
the advertiser lost sight of the consumer. 


advertising’s greatest 
power is, or should be, 
its ability to create 
consumer demand. 

It is true that many 
of our most successful 
advertisers have never 
for one moment lost 
sight of “consumer de- 


the fact that ‘consumer 
demand,’ once elimi- 
nated from the phras- 
eology of advertising 
men, is the only thing 
worth advertising for 
in this day of bitter 
and intensive competition.” 

A prominent advertising man 
was speaking. He explained how, 
in the earlier days of advertising, 
we looked upon advertising as 
something to create consumer de- 
mand. Then, as advertising grew, 
and more merchandising experts 
came into the field, the old phrase 
“consumer demand” was changed 
to “consumer acceptance.” 

“Many leading advertisers are 
coming back to the old idea of 
‘consumer demand’,” he explained. 
“These advertisers have grown 
tired of the easy-going phrase, 
‘consumer acceptance,’ and have 
Started out aggressively to create 
‘consumerdemand.’ Thisisthereal 
reason behind heavy advertising 
campaigns which have been in- 
augurated during the past twelve 
months. They have realized that 


Why today’s most successful merchan- 
disers are advertising for the dealer in- 
stead of to him is explained in this article. 


‘merchandising the advertising’ is 
in many cases over-done, and have 
started out to do an advertising 
job that will merchandise itself.” 

Inquiry among a number of 
pre-eminent advertisers leads us 
to believe that this advertising 
man has put his finger on one of 
the greatest developments in mod- 
ern advertising. Of course there 
is nothing new about advertising 
for “consumer demand.” Theoreti- 
cally all advertising is done to 
create consumer demand, either 
directly or indirectly, but for the 
past few years it appears that 
many advertisers, in their effort 
to impress dealers with the idea 
that they are doing more adver- 
tising, have lost sight of the con- 
sumer and have, in their scramble 
to have something to “flash on the 
dealer,” overlooked the fact that 
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mand” as the final goal 
for their advertising. 
3ut many other adver- 
tisers have thought, it 
appears, that adver- 
tising was something 
to have reprinted in 
salesmen’s portfolios, or to be 
mailed to dealers in broadsides 
captioned, “cash in on this im- 
mense advertising drive.” 

In other words, many adver- 
tisers have been trying to do a 
half million or a million dollar 
job with a $100,000 or $200,000 
campaign. Everybody knows that 
there are many advertisers who 
are as yet unable to step up into 
the million dollar class, who never- 
theless obtain excellent results 
from smaller campaigns. But 
everybody also knows that many 
a fine product is relegated to the 
bottom of the sales list because 
it is inadequately advertised or 
because there is not enough ad- 
vertising behind it to make a dent 
on the public consciousness. These 
advertisers have often kidded 
themselves into believing that 


578 

their advertising impresses their 
own salesmen and their dealers, 
and that for this reason alone the 
advertising is justified. 

That it is justified for this rea- 
son is doubtless true, but if a 
$100,000 campaign is justified be- 
cause of its ability to impress 
dealers and wholesalers, what 
would a $500,000 campaign do? 
This is the very question asked 
by a certain advertiser some three 
years ago. After a careful investi- 
gation to find the answer to this 
question, it was determined to 
double the advertising campaign, 
and from that point on increase 
the advertising from month to 
month, as the sales increased. 

With the new advertising policy 
sales showed an immediate gain, 
sales per salesman jumped — 
“jumped” is the right word, for 
they did more than climb—and 
sales costs were reduced. Com- 
menting on this campaign (which 
has been increased and continued 
from year to year) the vice presi- 
dent in charge of sales said: “We 
did not understand the true func- 
tion of advertising when we began 
advertising. We looked upon it as 
a device to pacify dealers and our 
salesmen. As an actual and im- 
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territory because it required less 
time. The advertising merchan- 
dised itself because it was in- 
escapable.” 

One of the best examples of 
the actual sales power of adver- 
tising is found in the Bon Ami 
company’s advertising policy. 
This company is in a highly com- 
petitive field, perhaps as competi- 
tive as any in the country. With 
the exception of a few fieldmen 
who visit wholesalers, the com- 
pany has no salesmen. Without 
“consumer demand” Bon Ami 
would soon disappear from the 
face of the earth, because it lives 
solely by reason of the consumer 
demand which has been built up 
through long years of consistent 
advertising. 

Yet in spite of the past success 
in selling Bon Ami through ad- 
vertising, the company is now 
engaged in a test campaign to de- 
termine whether or not a still 
greater advertising campaign is 
justified. Instead of trying to re- 
duce advertising appropriations— 
instead of trying to get along 
with “consumer acceptance,” offi- 
cials of the Bon Ami company 
recently began a test of news- 
paper advertising in the New 


How the Sinclair Refining Company found a way 
to shift more of the sales burden to advertising, and 
to guarantee the cooperation of the salesmen with 
the advertising program will be described in the 
next article in this series. The year 1928 will demand 
more selling from advertising and the sales man- 
agers who put it to work as a definite tool in the sales 
kit will have no need to fear end-of-the-year records. 
The article will appear in an early issue. 


portant part of the sales work we 
thought it was negligible. 

“We did not understand adver- 
tising as a sales factor. When we 
cut loose and gave it a chance to 
do its work—when we unloaded 
more of the sales burden on ad- 
vertising, we found it more than 
able to carry a bigger part of the 
selling burden. 

“We found many dealers sold 
when our salesmen arrived. We 
found it possible to interest deal- 
ers who had turned us down in 
the past. We had demands from 
wholesalers and from dealers to 
sell them by mail. We found that 
our salesmen could cover more 


England states. The test cam- 
paign will run during 1928 and if 
successful, will be expanded until 
it covers the country. 

3on Ami has in the past been 
advertised almost entirely in mag- 
azines and in a few markets in 
foreign language newspapers. But 
in an effort to create even greater 
consumer demand this New Eng- 
land test campaign is being car- 
ried out. A systematic window 
display campaign in the territory 
covered by the newspaper adver- 
tising will back up the drive. 

Advertising for consumer de- 
mand is not confined to the small 
convenience article that can be 


purchased at any store, but has 
been conspicuously successful in 
selling articles where the pur- 
chase price runs into hundreds of 
dollars. There are certain indus- 
tries which have always leaned 
primarily on the salesmen for 
business volume. 

The piano industry was one of 
these until Gulbransen came along 
with the idea that pianos could be 
sold by advertising. Gulbransen 
felt that a larger share of the sales 
burden could be assumed by 
proper advertising and that ad- 
vertising could send people into 
piano stores with their minds 
made up to buy a certain piano. 

Tuning in With Advertising 

T WAS, when inaugurated, a 

radical policy in the piano busi- 
ness, Everyone knew that people 
shopped around for pianos, that it 
was a horse-trading business, be- 
set with trade-in evils and all that 
sort of thing. But Gulbransen, 
through a generous advertising 
campaign and superior marketing 
tactics, changed this consumer 
attitude towards the piano busi- 
ness and shifted a big share of 
the selling burden to the shoulders 
of the advertising campaign, and 
in a few years was selling one 
tenth of all pianos sold in the 
United States, in spite of the fact 
that there are approximately 150 
piano manufacturers in the coun- 
try. 

Many of these piano manufac- 
turers advertise, but on a scale 
which seems totally inadequate, 
and on a scale which seems de- 
signed merely to let people know 
that such and such a piano exists, 
rather than to sell pianos. 

This faith in a small advertising 
campaign, faith that it will gal- 
vanize dealers into unprecedented 
action, may have been justified in 
many cases where advertising was 
first employed in an industry, or 
where the manufacturer had un- 
usually close relations with deal- 
ers. But it has caused the down- 
fall of many a potentially good 
advertising campaign because the 
men in charge of the advertising 
were unable to sell the powers 
behind the check-book on the idea 
of adequate coverage and a cam- 
paign strong enough to do a real 
sales job. 

When the Maytag company 
advertised in a small way in the 
hope of attracting dealers and 
because advertising was a good 
thing to do, the company had 

(Continued on page 642) 
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Back in 1896 Ben Affleck 


Got a Job Selling Cement—and 
He Is Still Selling It 


HEN Benjamin F. Af- 
fleck, President of the 
Universal Portland 
Cement Company, be- 
gan his connection with the or- 
ganization which he now heads, 
he not only started as a salesman 
but he was one-half of the entire 
sales force. That was back in 
1900 or perhaps a little later, 
when the Universal was a depart- 


Photo by 
Blank-Stoller, Inc. 


Benjamin F. Affleck 


By Forrest CRISsEY 


ment of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany. 

In the first year of his sales 
experience, he and his “twin sales- 
man” who shouldered the entire 
responsibility of placing all the 
cement then made by the plant, 
marketed 400,000 barrels; in 1927 
the total sales amounted to 15,- 
000,000 barrels or 60,000,000 sacks. 
Expressed roughly in terms 
of dollars, the 
sales in his initial 
year amounted to 
about $500,000 as 
contrasted with 
more than $40,- 
000,000 in 1927. 

No adequate 
understanding of 
this development 
under the admin- 
istration of “Ben” 
Affleck—as he is 
affectionately 
called by his fa- 
miliars and many 
of his employees 
—is to be had 
without writing 
into the record 
the earliest chap- 
ter of his experi- 
ence before he 
hit the salesman- 
ship trail. He 
was born fifty- 
nine years ago in 
3elleville, I1li- 
nois. 

“Ours,” says 
Mr. Affleck, “was 
about the only 
American family 
in the town, 
which was colo- 
nized by thrifty, 
hard - working 
people, fresh 
from Bavaria. 
They all had 
large families, a 
habit which 
seemed to be 
catching, for fath- 
er and mother 
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“About the most impor- 
tant equipment for our 
modern business life in 
addition to reasonable 
ability, is the capacity 
for working with others 
to a common end,” says 
the man who built Uni- 
versal Portland Cement 
Company sales up to the 
$40,000,000-a-year mark. 


had six children. Other commun- 
ity traits seemed equally infec- 
tious, among them a respect for 
parents, parental authority, hard 
work and thrift. It was a good 
atmosphere into which to be born; 
I’m thankful for that kind of a 
heritage. 

“The teamwork which father 
and mother somehow managed to 
obtain from their children was re- 
markable. It was a lesson in the 
value and power of cooperation 
which we came to appreciate at 
an early age. We were taught to 
pull together for the common 
good —in working, earning, sav- 
ing and serving the community of 
interest represented by the Af- 
fleck family. That’s a good train- 
ing for usefulness in a modern 
corporation. The best kind of 
training, I think! 


Team Work Ability 


“About the most important 
equipment for modern business 
life, in addition to reasonable abil- 
ity, is a capacity for working with 
others to a common end. Some 
men seem to have been born with- 


_ out this adaptability and are, con- 


sequently, hopeless misfits in 
business today. Throughout my 
entire sales management experi- 
ence I have consistently elimi- 
nated men of this type as fast as 
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I could spot them. A capacity for 
consistent, intelligent and whole- 
hearted teamwork is an absolute 
essential of successful salesman- 
ship under modern conditions in 
which a selling campaign is as 
much an organization movement 
as a military campaign. I was 
drilled in teamwork from the time 
I inherited the responsibility of 
doing the family chores. And it 
wasn't all discipline, either — not 
by a long ways! 

“Early I caught the spirit of it 
and came to understand that the 
job of every member of the fam- 
ily was to do his or her share to 
help the Affleck corporation to 
get ahead and enjoy more com- 
forts and advantages. Father was 
a cabinet maker and, in those 
days, his earnings were not large. 
Just good fair wages for the time. 
But it took quite a lot of money, 
even when the buying power of a 
dollar was several times greater 
than now, to keep eight persons 
clothed and fed in a comfortable 
way and to educate six children. 
There was no room in our little 
corporation for a laggard, a shirker 
or one who didn’t see the point of 
pulling together.” 

3en Affleck stuck to school un- 
til he finished the grammar 
grades. He was then fourteen 
years old, six feet tall and had an 
acquaintance with work which 
made him feel at home in the 
presence of almost any task which 
called for muscular energy and an 
ability to get along with his asso- 
ciates. When he secured a job 
with the Harrison Machine Works 
at five cents an hour, he felt that 
he was a man. The fact that he 
had to work ten hours a day didn’t 
bother him in the least. Why 
should anyone expect to work a 
shorter day than ten hours? At 
the end of his first year of em- 
ployment his pay was raised to 
seven and one-half cents an hour, 
and he felt that he was getting 
ahead rather well. The next year 
he was jumped to 10 cents and 
rejoiced in the knowledge that he 
was getting a man’s wage. 


Studying Human Nature 
EANTIME he acquired the 


conviction that men who 
could “use their heads’ in- 
stead of depending exclusively 
upon their muscles had a distinct 
advantage in the game of getting 
on. This viewpoint was tactfully 
emphasized by his mother, who 
regretted his lack of opportunity 
to secure a high school training. 


This awakened his ambition and 
he began and finished a course in 
the night schools which included 
algebra, drawing and_ stenog- 
raphy. At its completion he se- 
cured a position as stenographer 
in the office of the American Ex- 
press Company in St. Louis. Com- 
menting on this experience, Mr. 
Affleck confesses : 

‘“T was a very poor stenographer, 
but I had a good memory and 
used it, so I managed to hold the 
job and even to get a better one 
with the Cairo Short Line, where 
I filled in as a rate clerk. Prob- 
ably because of my drilling in 
family seteamwork, I got along 
well with my office associates and 
was promoted to my first execu- 
tive position, that of chief clerk. 
There was where I really began 
to study human beings as work- 
ers and to learn how to get work 
out of them by considering their 
individual characteristics. My pay 
in that position was $100 a month. 

“The first pay check which I 
received for that amount looked 
quite as big to me as do any I’m 
now getting. Then, a good sand- 
wich cost a nickel and a very fair 
suit of business clothes could be 
bought for $15 or $20.” 


The Lure of Selling 


BOUT this time the young 
clerk began to get a new 
slant on business and to open his 
eyes to the fact that men who were 
“pulling down good money” were 


‘salesmen. Consequently, he de- 


cided that he would get into the 
sales end of business in which he 
could “fix his own income.” So, 
in 1896, he became a salesman in 
the St. Louis office of the Illinois 
Steel Company and soon began to 
sell cement. And he sold it, too! 

His was the difficult task of sell- 
ing domestic portland cement in 
a market then dominated by the 
imported article. Across from his 
office a new stock exchange build- 
ing was in the course of construc- 
tion and the contractors were 
about ready to lay the sidewalk. 
Young Affleck wished to supply 
the cement, not only to dispose 
of some of his product but also 
because the sidewalk was in full 
view of his office window. If he 
could sell the cement for it he 
could point to the job and show 
prospects where domestic cement 
actually was in use. 

He saw the contractor, who 
answered : 

“Sure, it’s all right with me. 
I'll be glad to use your stuff — but 
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you'll have to see the architects, 
too.” 

A very hard “but,” that! Up 
to that time the architects had al- 
ways specified imported cement 
and believed in it profoundly. 

“Tl tell you what I'll do,” of- 
fered the young salesman. “You 
use my cement and if, for any rea- 
son whatever, it fails to stand up 
and prove entirely satisfactory, 
I'll take the sidewalk out and re- 
place it at our expense.” 

On that basis he managed to 
make the solicitation so insistent 
that, finally, he sold the job. A 
quarter of a century later he re- 
ceived a letter from the estate 
which owns this property report- 
ing that after twenty-five years 
of constant use, that sidewalk was 
as good as new. 


From Sales Manager to President 


UST when he became sales 

manager is not ofrecord. Itwas 
some time previous to 1903 when 
he was transferred to Chicago 
and given that title. As a matter 
of fact, he naturally and almost 
inadvertently created that posi- 
tion, as the force grew from two 
salesmen to several. His associate 
salesmen recognized that he knew 
how to sell and that he had a 
capacity for organizing selling et- 
forts. Therefore, they consulted 
him and followed his advice. 
Commenting on his experience as 
a sales manager, which ended in 
1915 when he was elected presi- 
dent of the Universal Portland 
Cement Company, organized in 
1906, Mr. Affleck says: 

“Machinery may be successful- 
ly redesigned, but not salesmen! 
In salesmen, standardization is 
the principle which may be ap- 
plied only in a very limited way. 
Of course, selling plans for com- 
paratively large organizations ol 
salesmen have to be worked out 
and these schemes often seem to 
regard the salesmen as standard- 
ized units, like so many enlisted 
men in an infantry company in a 
military campaign. But that 1s 
only a surface appearance. Any 
sales manager who has this pic 
ture in his mind is headed for dis- 
appointment. 

“Salesmen cannot be driven to 
victory by the weight of sheer 
authority, like so many buck pr 
vates. As a salesman, each man 
in the selling force has his own 
individual traits which must be 
considered in the supervision €X- 
ercised by the sales manager — 

(Continued on page 611) 
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“How would you approach a farmer and ask for a drink of water? Would 
you run in, strike an attitude, and demand a glass of water?” 


This Hocus-Pocus About the 
Sales Approach 


By B. J. WILLIAMS 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, California 


ORE bunk and misin- 
formation has_ been 
handed out about “the 
approach” than any 

other phase or feature of sales- 
manship. What is this so-called 
“approach?” Merely the manner 
in which you meet the merchant 
or buyer! The more naturally 
this is done, the more satisfactory 
the results! 

Ordinarily there is no occasion 
for apologies—unless the sales- 
man calls at an unusual hour, or 
at an inopportune moment. Ex- 
cept in the case of house to house 
canvassing, where the buyer 
(that is, the housewife) is entitled 
to considerable deference, because 
the salesman is coming into the 
privacy of the home—buying and 
Selling is a mutual proposition. 


Being a letter written by 
a western sales manager 
to a young man starting 
out to sell, in which the 
new man hears some of 
the things old-timers 
have learned about the 
first step in selling. 


Dealers are there to sell merchan- 
dise, and they cannot do this 
without first buying it. 

Under ordinary conditions the 
salesman does the buyer as great 
a favor to call upon him and offer 
his merchandise as does the buyer 
to listen to him. This does not 
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mean that the salesman can adopt 
an arrogant attitude—“Take it or 
leave it, it’s nothing to me”—but 
simply that he should not adopt 
the cringing, apologetic manner 
of the man who expects the dealer 
not only to refuse to buy, but to 
throw him out of the store, as 
well! 

As I see it, there is no reason 
why a salesman should not meet 
a buyer in as natural a manner as 
he would meet anybody else! For 
instance, if you were walking 
along a country road on a hot 
day, and were very thirsty, how 
would you “approach” a farmer 
and ask for a drink of water? 
Would you run in, strike an atti- 
tude, and demand a glass of water 
—or, on the other hand, would 
you drag yourself in as though 
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“The salesman was young, and greatly embarrassed. As he talked, 
he twisted the bottle around on the desk .... the buyer let out a roar.” 


every step were a painful effort, 
then cringing and bowing, beg for 
a glass of water that your life 
might be saved? Of course you 
wouldn’t. 

You would walk in like a gen- 
tleman, neither too fast nor too 
slow, and ask in a courteous tone 
for a glass of water, mentioning, 
perhaps, how thirsty you were. 
As a result you would get the 
water! 

If there is such a thing as “sci- 
entific salesmanship” and “scien- 
tific approach,” it involves some 
such sensible method as I have 
suggested. 

In meeting a buyer, unless per- 
sonally acquainted with him, do 
not shake hands. Remember that 
shaking hands is a_ token of 
friendship—and there is no par- 
ticular friendship between an un- 
known salesman and a buyer! 


Leaving Intimacy Outside 


In the next place (except where 
specifically requested to do so), 
do not present a business card. 
The presentation of a_ business 
card, in connection with the sale 
of ordinary lines of merchandise, 
is simply handing the buyer a 
“club with which to beat you up.” 
Hundreds of times I have seen 


this happen. The buyer takes the 
card, looks at it a moment—and 
then says, “Nothing in your line 
today!” Then, no matter what 
the merits of the proposition you 
have to offer, it will be more dif- 
ficult to put the sale across, be- 
cause the buyer has committed 
himself unfavorably—and before 
you had an opportunity to present 
your arguments, or even state 
your case. 


Keep Your Manners Handy 


Upon entering an office or ap- 
proaching a buyer, the courteous 
salesman will remove his hat, re- 
placing it only when the interview 
is ended and he is leaving. One 
of the most successful salesmen 
I have ever known never enters 
the presence of the buyer with 
his hat on, or with a cigar, cigar- 
ette, or pipe in his mouth—and he 
never presents a business card. 
As a rule, he does not give his 
name at the beginning of the in- 
terview, but announces the name 
of his company, and the product 
he is selling. 

Then if the buyer is interested 
by his sales talk, instead of leav- 
ing him a card which would prob- 
ably be lost, he writes his name 
and address in the personal mem- 


orandum book of the buyer. This 
same salesman never fails to show 
the greatest courtesy to a buyer, 
whether large or small. The 
cheap second-hand dealer would 
receive the same courtesy at his 
hands as the buyer for the largest 
department store. He never pre- 
sumes to call a buyer by his first 
name. 

What should a salesman do 
with his sample case when he en- 
ters a store? As a general rule, 
he should take it right with him 
—although I have known of situ- 
ations where it was desirable and 
almost necessary to hide the sam- 
ples under a counter, or else- 
where. There are some lines 
where the very form of the sam- 
ple case indicates not only that 
you are a Salesman, but also the 
line which you sell. 


Handling the Sample Case 


If the dealer happens to be 
loaded on that particular line 
(and soap happens to be a good 
line to illustrate my point)—it 
would be a good idea to hide the 
sample case, and then go back for 
it when you reach the point in 
your talk where you need the 
samples. It was always my cus- 
tom to do this when calling upon 
certain classes of buyers. Many 
vears ago I used to sell hospitals 
and other large institutions, and 
in the case of the Catholic hos- 
pitals in particular, I frequently 
found it advisable to leave my 
samples, on the outside of the 
building ; otherwise, I might have 
difficulty in reaching the Mother 
or Sister in charge. 

Going in, with nothing to indi- 
cate that I was a salesman, | 
would be shown into her pres- 
ence, and after opening up the 
conversation, and reaching a fa- 
vorable point in my talk, I would 
look around for my sample case, 
and of course not seeing it, | 
would ask her to excuse me for a 
moment. I would then step out- 
side, secure my samples, and re- 
turn to take up my sales talk 
where I had left off. 

Following the introduction 
(which should not be given in too 
loud, nor yet too low, a tone of 
voice), the salesman should open 
the conversation with something 
that will attract the attention and 
hold the interest of the buyer un- 
til the proposition is further de- 
veloped. 

How commonplace is the state- 
ment, yet how frequently made: 

(Continued on page 644) 
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Soft Focus for the Manufacturer in 
a Dealer Service Campaign 


T HAS always been a matter 
of no little aggravation to 
manufacturers whose prod- 
ucts are sold through ga- 
rages, service stations and auto- 
mobile supply stores, that the pro- 
prietors of these establishments 
have never improved their mer- 
chandising practices to any very 
discernible extent. The contrast 
between their sales methods and 
those of the average downtown 
departmental and specialty stores 
is a glaring one. 
Because popular opinion does 
class your typical garageman, ser- 
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Vice station operator and automo- 
bile supply dealer among the 
world’s worst merchandisers, of- 
icials of the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company came to the conclusion 
a couple of years ago that the 
same aggressive selling plans 
Which are used successfully by 
other groups of merchants might 
likewise be applied to the sale of 
automotive goods. Of course. 
there have been many other at- 
tempts on the part of manufac- 


By Joun L. Scorr 


turers to teach them how to sell, 
but almost without exception they 
confined their elaborate plans and 
detailed instructions strictly to 
the sale of their own particular 
products. 

How universally these educa- 
tional attempts have failed to 
improve the merchandising abil- 
ity of the men who sell such 
things as spark plugs, tires, bat- 
teries, bumpers and the other au- 
tomobile equipment is indicated 
by the undeniable truth that most 
of them are little better off now 
than they were five or ten years 
ago. The trouble is not hard to 
find. When a manufacturer set 
about to uplift the trade his mo- 
tives were too obvious; since his 
promotion schemes seldom _ ex- 
tended beyond his own brand of 
merchandise, the trade may be 
pardoned a tinge of skepticism 
over the generosity of his en- 
deavors. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany, however, did not fall into 
that mistake. Its purpose was to 
help make its customers better 
all-around merchandisers instead 
of better Westinghouse lamp 
salesmen. The company realized, 


The Westinghouse Lamp Company 
last year furnished a series of 
twelve window posters to dealers. 
Instead of stressing the products of 
the company’s own manufacture, 
the posters were designed to sell 
almost everything sold by the aver- 
age garage, service station or ac- 
cessory store. Five of these four- 
color posters are reproduced with 
this article. 
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in other words, that a dealer's 
ability to sell lamps was limited 
by his ability to sell ali the other 
lines he handled. If he could be 
given assistance in general mer- 
chandising, he would be assisted, 
at the same time, to sell more 
lamps. Although not especially 
anxious to have the trade look 
upon it as strictly an altruistic 
undertaking, the company did 
want it understood that the actual 
sale of Westinghouse products 
was secondary in consideration to 
the sale of the complete line of 
automotive products. 

In searching for merchandising 
plans which might be _ passed 
along to their customers, West- 
inghouse men began studying the 
methods used by the downtown 
stores whose aggressiveness ranks 
them as the country’s foremost 
merchandisers. Among other 
things, they noticed that just as 
certainly as the weather turned 
bad, streamers would appear im- 
mediately on the windows of 
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these stores to let everyone know 
that umbrellas, raincoats or rub- 
bers were on sale inside, depend- 
ing on the kind of stores they 
were and the rainy-day merchan- 
dise they were most interested in 
selling. It was timely advertis- 
ing, inexpensive, and of a type 
that was almost certain to be no- 
ticed. Here, decided the West- 
inghouse men, was an idea that 
might profitably be applied to the 
needs of their own dealer trade. 
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CARRY SPARE 
LAMPS 


KEEP UP. 
YOUR CAR | 
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Acting upon this suggestion 
for capitalizing on a current de- 
mand for seasonal products, the 
Westinghouse company designed 
a series of twelve streamers, sim- 
ilar in size and shape to the ones 
seen in shopping districts with 
the words, “Rubbers” or “Um- 
brellas” or “Raincoats” lettered 
on them. But this series went a 
step further. Instead of using the 
streamers merely as printed re- 
minders, the Westinghouse ma- 
terial was printed in full colors 
and included a humorous cartoon 
to emphasize the point. And in- 
stead of stressing the products of 
a single manufacturer, they in- 
cluded nearly everything sold by 
the average garage, service sta- 
tion and accessory store. 


A Monthly Feature 


The first streamer appeared on 
dealers’ windows a year ago last 
February. For the following year 
it was changed regularly every 
month. Only two of the twelve 
streamers in the series featured 
lamps, and even then no specific 
brand of lamps. The other ten 
advertised spark plugs, tires, 
shock absorbers, headlight adjust- 
ing service, oil and grease, skid 
chains, batteries and sundry auto- 
motive Christmas gifts, in none of 
which the Westinghouse com- 
pany had any direct interest 
whatever. 

Each streamer was 10 by 28 
inches in size and carried the slo- 
gan, “Keep Up Your Car,”’ 
throughout the entire series. One 
of Tony Sarg’s cartoons, covering 
the whole streamer, pictured a 
motorist in distress through his 


own neglect or carelessness about 
looking after his car properly. A 
line across the top warned the 
owners of cars that similar catas- 
trophes might happen to them if 
they did not exercise greater cau- 
tion. The drawings were treated 
humorously, funny enough to 
catch the interest of passers-by 
and make them smile, yet having 
enough significance to give them 
cause for sober reflection. 

The year’s campaign proved so 
successful that before the last of 
the twelve streamers was placed, 
plans had been completed for a 
new series to appear through 
1928. The spirit of the new series 
remains the same and the prod- 
ucts featured will not be changed, 


but instead of having all of the 
streamers the same as to size and 
shape, they are all different. Cut- 
outs in the shapes of lamps, bat- 
teries, strips of brake lining, wash 
buckets, spark plugs, oil cans, 
tires and skid chains, carry the 
copy and illustrations. The car- 
toons are done in the same treat- 
ment as those of last year, except 
that they conform to a variety of 
different layouts instead of the 
same rectangular shape. 

The battery cutout, admonish- 
ing motorists to “Recharge your 
battery,” shows a corpulent gen- 
tleman in knickers cranking furi- 
ously ; he was stalled, apparently, 
en route to the golf course. On 
the oil and grease cutout, an 
engine smokes furiously while the 
lady passenger shrieks in fright. 
The lamp poster pictures a motor- 
cycle cop stopping a car to inquire 
what’s the matter with the lights, 
and all the others in the series are 
treated in similar fashion, as the 
accompanying illustrations show. 

Almost as important as_ the 
streamers themselves and_ the 
well-formulated plan back of them 
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for appealing to motorists, is the 
method of distributing them. A 
year ago, when the window 
s:reamers were introduced, retail 
dealers signed a Westinghouse 
contract when first taking on the 
line. The jobbers’ salesmen who 
opened an account immediately 
sent the name of his new dealer 
to his office, from where it was 
forwarded to the Westinghouse 
Company. As soon as it was re- 
ceived, the Westinghouse district 
office serving that particular ter- 
ritory shipped’ him what is known 
as a “standard package” of adver- 
tising material. It included one 
blackboard display, a price chart 
and auto lamp guide, a cop trans- 
parency and a metal sign. 

The blackboard display is de- 
signed to be attached to a gas- 
oline pump with the current price 
of gasoline written on it in chalk. 
It is a large cardboard piece and 
may be used as a floor display 
stand. The price chart and auto 
lamp guide is a conveniently ar- 
ranged list of lamp sizes and 
prices for each individual car, 
printed on rag stock for perma- 
nence. 


More Dealer Helps 


The cop transparency features 
the picture of a policeman which 
has identified Westinghouse auto- 
motive equipment for the last five 
years, while the metal sign adver- 
tises spare Westinghouse lamps. 
Both these pieces may be placed 
about the store or shop wherever 
desired. 

To all dealers who received this 
standard package also were sent, 
every month, the current window 
streamer. Upon receiving them 
they were to replace the pieces 
then on their windows with the 
new ones. There was the possi- 
bility of waste, of course, in leav- 
ing the posting of these streamers 
up to the dealers, but it is esti- 
mated that fully 50 per cent of 
them were used. 

Last October, however, the 
company discontinued its contract 
plan. This change in policy neces- 
sitated the establishment of a new 
method of distributing advertising 
materials. The standard package 
could be handled readily enough 
on the old basis, as distributors 
sent in the names of new dealers 
just the same, and if their volume 
seems to warrant they are sent 
the package as before. 

But that seemed a good time to 
the Westinghouse Company to 

(Continued on page 655) 
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New sales policies rebuild an old brewing concern after 


‘ prohibition, and win national distribution on a new line 
v of products——three-quarters of a million to be invested 
l in national and newspaper advertising during 1928. 
c 


Direct to Trade Policy Brings Blatz 
| Back to Profits 


n Based on an interview with 
e M. S. METZLER 
i Sales Manager, The Val Blatz Brewing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
, ITH the shutting firm on the table and brought methods for rationalizing the 
- down over the brew- the combined experience of strange tangle and_ salvaging 
e ing industry of war- the executive staff to bear on what looked to many people to 
, time prohibi- be a ruined business. 
(d tion, followed almost im- Now, six years later, 
y mediately by the bone-dry after a complete reorgani- 
0 national prohibition act, the zation, the establishment 
hs problems of almost every of an entirely new set of 
d individual member of the sales and advertising poli- 
r, industry were reduced to cies, and the opening of 
\- one least common denomi- new territories and new 
nator. That denominator channels of trade, the 
was: “What are we going Blatz company has brought 
to sell now ?” its annual statement 
S back to the lace 
h What to Sell? where balances das in 
)- The Val Blatz Brewing black ink instead of red. 
e Company of Milwaukee, They are one of the few 
f along with all the rest of former brewers making 
S. the old-line companies, money today. According to 
d faced a bleak outlook. With reliable estimates, the num- 
T a capital investment run- ber of those who have re- 
ning up into the millions of covered to the place where 
iS dollars frozen in a state of profits are again being 
t, non-production, the vast made, is so small as to be 
W physical properties lying almost negligible. 
n idle, and the interest piling 
S up from week to “ee. the New Sales Problems 
1e business, in 1920, reached The recovery of the 
i- the peak of a crisis. Blatz concern, during the 
yo From 1891 to 1920 the seven years since prohibi- 
S Val Blatz Brewing Com- tion, is the story of a battle 
1- pany was operated under against a formidable com- 
rf the ownership and control plication of production and 
of an English syndicate, marketing problems. Find- 
1e known as the Chicago and ing something to sell by no 
ct Milwaukee Breweries, Ltd. means constituted the 
S- In 1920 Edward Lands- whole of the difficulty. The 
w berg, who had been asso- product or products chosen 
ig ciated for many years with had to be of the type which 
re the English company as would enable the company 
h president, purchased the to utilize to the best advan- 
rs entire holdings of the syn- tage the production equip- 
rs dicate and subsequently be- ment which had been used 
1€ came president of the Blatz in the manufacture of beer 
it 


company, 

The new management 
Immediately laid all the 
myriad problems of the 


Edward Landsberg, President, Val Blatz 
Brewing Company. 
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—the only product made 
prior to this time. 
Even after a product was 
(Continued on page 628) 
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Signs that Sell 
in the Night 


(Below, left) Mr. Ford, says, 
like Mr. Milton, “Or let my 
lamp at midnight hour be seen 
from some high lonely tower” 
—only we doubt if the poet 
had water towers in mind. 


™ 


(Right) Rem- 
ington type- 
writers are ad- 
vertised night- 
ly to the State 
street crowds 
with this 
‘*spectacular’’ 
against the 
dark sky. 


a 
MY COFFEE 


(Top, left) By day as well as by night the thousands that stream down 

Chicago’s Michigan Boulevard are reminded of Chrysler motor ca7's, 

for this sign, which is visible for two miles at night, is also visible for 
one and one-half miles during the day. 

(Center) A stranger in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, could not possibly 9° 

uninformed of the fact that a General Electric plant is located there. 

(Below, right) Chase & Sanborn feature their trade mark in lights. 


Since the medical papers have no hesitancy about expos- 
ing any failure of advertising to observe strict medical 
ethics, why should advertising overlook the failure of 
the medical papers to observe strict advertising ethics? 


Pseudo-Selling in Science 


RITING in one of the 

advertising journals 

last month on the sub- 

P pry : 

ject, “Pseudo-Science 
in Selling,” Morris Fishbein, 
M. D., conscientious editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association and its companion pub- 
lication, Hygeia, had these flatter- 
ing comments to make on the ap- 
paratus being sold for administer- 
ing ultra-violet rays: 

“Some are merely incandescent lamps 
colored purple, others weaker than ordi- 
nary sunlight. The limitations and dangers 
of the ultra-violet have been clearly de- 
fined by the physicists and physicians, but 
popular fancy is ready to credit the new 
apparatus with marvelous powers. 

“,... The recent knowledge that the 
sun’s rays include not only light rays but 
infra-red heat rays and ultra-violet rays 
has thrown upon the market dozens of 
devices, some of which have been sold at 
tremendous costs, for the relief of all sorts 
of diseases, although they have about the 
significance of a bathroom heater or an 


electric toaster, so far as concerns their 


usefulness in disease. 

“Perhaps the cure for the situation lies 
in education of the people, but it is more 
reasonable to believe that scientific knowl- 
edge will always be far ahead of the 
general public and that those who promote 
the sales of goods by pseudo-science will 
always be able to exploit the public 
ignorance.” 


Protecting the Masses 


At this is comforting. It is 
=) good to know that the health 
interests of this great American 
people are being so competently 
looked after and that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, by thus 
exposing pseudo-scientific prac- 
tices in selling, strives fearlessly 
to protect our moral and physical 
beings as far as the power within 
It lies. 

But on leafing through the 
March issue of Hygeia, edited by 
the same Morris Fishbein, M. D., 
who views with such alarm the 
sale of apparatus for administer- 
ing ultra-violet rays, one cannot 
help reflecting upon four of the 


By Attan R. BARKLEY 


products whose advertisements 
appear within its pages. They 
are “Alpine Sun Lamps,” manufac- 
tured by the Hanovia Chemical 
and Manufacturing Company; 
“Victor Quartz Lamps,” manu- 
factured by the Victor X-Ray 
Corporation; “Burdick Mercury 
Arc Lamps,” manufactured by the 
Burdick Corporation, and “Helio- 
glass,’ a product of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company. 

It’s too bad the advertising and 
editorial departments of Hygeia 
don’t understand each other bet- 
ter. They really should get to- 
gether on this thing. Here are 
four advertisers spending their 
money to acquaint the public—or 
at least that part of the public 
which has the time or the inclina- 
tion to read Hygeia—with devices 
which “have about the signifi- 
cance of a bathroom heater or an 
electric toaster, so far as concerns 
their usefulness in disease.” 

This isn’t at all the kind of edi- 
torial cooperation most advertis- 
ing departments like to have. 
Something must have slipped 
somewhere. If such were actual- 
ly the case, the least any meticu- 
lous advertising solicitor could do 
would be to acquaint these adver- 
tisers with their mistake. But 
possibly the news of Dr. Fish- 
bein’s discoveries hadn’t reached 
the advertising department yet. 
Or maybe the advertisers can- 
celled their contracts. 


Ha, a Loophole? 

NOTHER possibility is that 
the discrepancy between the 
doctor’s low estimate of ultra-vio- 
let ray equipment and the appear- 
ance of ultra-violet ray equipment 
advertising in his publication may 
be explained away on a technical- 
ity. He adds, “so far as concerns 
their usefulness in disease.” How- 
ever, one of the advertisements 
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carries the information that “the 
ultra-violet rays of the sunshine 
have a powerful influence over us 
—in sickness or in health... . 
now you can have a daily bath in 
ultra-violet light whether the sun 
is shining or not.” All of which 
seems to imply that this particu- 
lar lamp is credited with a certain 
usefulness in disease. 

These things wouldn't be so 
frightfully important after all, 
though, except that the American 
Medical Association holds up the 
editorial and advertising standards 
of its publications as credentials 
of the highest and most ethical 
sort. To be accepted for adver- 
tising in Hygeia or in the Journal 
a product must be passed by 
the Council of the association 
which takes care of such matters. 
As T. Swann Harding wrote in 
the March issue of The American 
Druggist, this procedure has “rit- 
ualistic prestige value.” 


The Order Reversed 
CCORDING to the associa- 


tion’s formula, a product is 
first subjected to careful and im- 
partial scrutiny of this Council, 
then, if given a clean billof health, 
automatically becomes eligible for 
admittance into the advertising 
columns of its publications. At 
the same time it is privileged to 
carry the official endorsement of 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion, and who would want a bet- 
ter one? It is plain to see, then, 
why manufacturers whose adver- 
tisements are accepted should feel 
the honor highly, for only those 
products which, like Caesar’s wife, 
are above suspicion, may be ad- 
mitted to the select company. 
Anyway, that is the popular 
theory, a theory the association 
itself has taken considerable pains 
to preserve. But in view of the 
editorial attitude toward appa- 
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ratus for administering ultra-vio- 
let rays and the welcome extended 
this very apparatus when it ap- 
pears under the guise of advertis- 
ing, it is a bit difficult to recon- 
cile the theory, beautiful as it is, 
with hard competitive practice. A 
skeptical nature, that is to say, 
might conceivably be led to con- 
clude that the procedure of select- 
ing advertisers is reversed. He 
might doubt that the acceptance 
of a piece of advertising copy de- 
pended upon the acceptance of the 
product and prefer to believe that 
the acceptance of the product de- 
pended upon the size of the adver- 
tising contract. 

His conclusion, too, might be 
supported by several other cases. 
Dr. Fishbein’s article in the ad- 
vertising journal took exception 
to certain virulent forms of tooth 
paste advertising, soap advertis- 
ing and advertising of any kind 
which resorts to an unauthorized 
use of doctors’ recommendations. 
He objects particularly to such 
expressions as “Doctors endorse,” 
“Your physician advises,” and 
“Approved by doctors.” 


The Truth About Bunk 
F TOOTH pastes he says, 


“There are a number of pastes 
that presumably kill germs. Obvi- 
ously a certain amount of scientific 
medicine is needed to correlate 
these various points of view. Most 
of the evidence thus far available 
indicates that any good soap will 
cleanse, that any good pumice or 
chalk will polish, that the germs 
once removed are likely to come 
in with the next mouthful of food 
or the next breath of air, and that 
the real defenses come from with- 
in the body, brought by the blood 
to all living tissues.” 

Yet the censors of advertising 
copy which is to appear in Hygeia 
let this statement pass unchal- 
lenged: “There is one dentifrice 
today that gives you this neces- 
sary protection. It is Squibb’s 
Dental Cream, made with Squibb’s 
Milk of Magnesia. For Milk of 
Magnesia is recommended by 
dentists everywhere as a perfect 
means of neutralizing the acids in 
the mouth. Squibb’s gives last- 
ing protection. .... It reaches all 
those tiny pits and crevices on 
your teeth which are inaccessible 
to any tooth-brush. There it re- 
mains, neutralizing destructive 
acids, preventing decay, fighting 
the perils of Pyorrhea, safeguard- 
ing the health and vigor of your 
entire system.” 


Obviously a certain amount of 
something is needed to correlate 
these various points of view, also! 

“The supreme bunk,” he de- 
clared, “comes to light in some of 
the cosmetic advertising.” And 
he lists, among other things sold 
with reference to physicians, a 
soap. Turning again to Hygeia 
we note the Lifebuoy advertise- 
ment which declares, “Doctors, 
nurses, health workers—all are 
finding the idea a wonderful help 
in their health activities. For 
greater safety against disease, 
they recommend Lifebuoy 
heartily.” 

There would be no point to cit- 
ing other examples of advertise- 
ments in his own publication at 
direct variance with his set of 
complaints against advertising 
practice generally, although there 
are plenty of them. The Journal 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion is strictly a professional pub- 
lication, going almost entirely to 
medical men. But Hygeia is a 
consumers’ paper. It is read by 
the proverbial man in the street 
and his family. 

Not being a reader of the ad- 
vertising journals in which Dr. 
Fishbein gives the lowdown on 
certain products advertised in the 
magazine, he doesn’t know, for 
example, that this ultra-violet ray 
equipment, to repeat the doctor’s 
words again, “has about the sig- 
nificance of a bathroom heater or 
an electric toaster.” Neither does 
he know all he might about other 
products advertised in Hygeia, 
such as devices for preventing 
thumb-sucking, maternity belts, 
liquids for preventing excessive 
armpit perspiration, rat killers, 
brassieres or what’s yours? 


“Approved By” Means Little 
HE American Medical Asso- 


ciation goes on record as op- 
posed to many things. One of its 
most bitter grievances is directed 
toward those magazines which 
have the effrontery to set up in- 
stitutes for testing and approving 
or rejecting the different products 
offered as advertising possibili- 
ties. It is ready to accuse Good 
Housekeeping, the New York 
Tribune, Modern Priscilla, Deline- 
ator or any other publication oper- 
ating bureaus such as theirs with 
endorsing anything which can 
pass the provisions of the Pure 
Food and Drugs Act and whose 
backers have the money to pay 
for advertising space. These in- 
stitutes or bureaus or whatever 


they are, it has declared on sun- 
dry occasions, are merely instru- 
ments for the assistance of adver- 
tising solicitors. 

Yet about two years ago the 
Journal devoted a page and a half 
to a tirade against a certain food 
product. Since such tirades are 
common, even regular  occur- 
rences in the Journal it caused the 
manufacturer few sleepless nights 
and did no particular harm. Ac- 
tually, it added between six and 
seven hundred doctors to his list 
of customers, as his is a concern 
selling direct to the user. But 
less than a year later, we are told, 
it was intimated pretty strongly 
by some of the people connected 
with the association that if he 
wanted to advertise with them, he 
wouldn’t have any difficulty about 
getting in. He doesn’t advertise 
in their papers because he doesn’t 
think it would do him any good, 
not because he can’t. 


“Your Money’s Worth” Again 


HE manufacturer who told 
me this story didn’t regard 
it as unusual. He reasoned that 
the conduct of the association’s 
publications was purely a busi- 
ness affair and that the necessi- 
ties of business dictated that they 
get all the advertising they could. 
Most anyone connected with 
the American Medical Associa- 
tion will admit modestly and upon 
slight provocation that his organ- 
ization put most of the kick into 
“Your Money’s Worth,” that 
weighty tome by Chase and 
Schlink. With one whole chapter 
and innumerable other references 
to the heroic work of the associa- 
tion, which “is untiring in its 
analyses of the composition and 
selling methods of nostrums” 
(Chapter VII, p. 123) the authors 
cite many cases of products whose 
reputations, if any, have _ been 
darkened through the associa- 
tion’s activities. But it is not too 
great a strain on the imagination 
to assume that the number ot 
products condemned in such as- 
saults upon selling and advertis- 
ing might be in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of advertisers 
in Hygeia and the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

So when Dr. Fishbein writes on 
“Pseudo-Science in Selling” it 
might be well to reflect that the 
American Medical Associations 
guardianship of selling and adver- 
tising practices in the drugs and 
food products field is entirely 4 

(Continued on page 653) 
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ROOFING TILE COMPANY 
228 NO. LA SALLE ST. 
BUILDERS SUILDING 
CHICAGO, ILL, 


Here is the way one 
advertiser took a 
plain corner card en- 
velope and changed 
it over to a design 
with a strong sales 
twist. The new en- 
velope was printed 
with one extra color, 
ved, to fasten atten- 
tion on the roof. 


Che ROOF WITHOUT 
A REGRET 


ROOFING TILE CoMPANY 
228 N. LA SALLE ST. - CHICAGO, ILL. 


How Many Men Open Their 


OME important data for 
sales executives who work 
mailing lists of business 
men in direct advertising, 
has been tabulated by the Dartnell 
Corporation from the returns on 
a questionnaire sent out recently 
to seven hundred executives of 
business houses. The most im- 
portant fact disclosed in this in- 
vestigation is that in 
the case of 72 per cent _ aw 


Own Mail? 


the sales executive to visualize 
more clearly the kind of compe- 
tition his advertising matter has 
to meet. It should be easier, 
also (if we may borrow an ex- 
pression from personal selling) to 
plan the approach his catalog, his 
broadside, or his personal letter, 
will make to the prospect ad- 
dressed. 


If 72 per cent of business men 
open their own mail, then it means 
that the envelope, when rightly 
treated, can become an important 
cog in the advertising machinery, 
and can wield a force all its own 
in the chain of influences which 
play upon a buyer before he is 
finally brought, satisfied and un- 
protesting, to the dotted line. 

In talking with sev- 
eral dozen sales execu- 


TEE 


of these men, matter 
addressed to them 
comes to their desks 
unopened, thus upset- 
ting a somewhat gen- 
eral belief that business 
mail is now handled 
largely through depart- 
ments that open and 
sort all incoming ma- 
terial. 


If this is generally 


TU 


t , Sales Managers Sassnt 0 4 
rue, anc fac “ Professional Men Scsscenis | a 7.5 
thes ‘ the fact that Executives of Commercial Houses 66.6 7.4 

ese reports were Purchasing Agents.conccnnnennn 63.6 18.7 
spre: nes “f 4 3 Retailers. ................ eke e ae 88.8 3.3 
pread over six differ Shoe and Hardware Jobber Buyers 68.9 12.6 


ent classifications of 
business men seems to 
establish the group as 
a fair cross section, then 


72 Per Cent of Business Men Receive 


Their Mail Unopened 


F THE six groups of business men reporting in this 
investigation, every group showed the more general 
practice in the handling of mail to be delivered to the desk 
of the addressee unopened. The figures printed here are based = the Dartnell reporter 
on the returns from seven hundred questionnaires sent out to 
six classifications of business men. The group returns follow: 


Mail Unopened 
delivered if marked 
unopened ‘“‘personal’’ 


(percent) (percent) 
67 a 


Of the total number of business men reporting, 72.3 per 
cent reported their mail delivered unopened; 11.5 reported it 
delivered unopened if marked ‘‘personal,” and 16.1 reported 
mail opened before it came to their desks. 


tives about methods 
they use to bring their 
direct-mail matter fav- 
orably to the attention 
of the man who receives 
it, it was apparent to 


Ta 


TE 


ULL 


making this investiga- 
tion that often manu- 


PR coo facturers were thinking 
opened = too much about meet- 
ee ing the competition of 


16.9 the advertising of other 


25.8 2 ‘ ‘ 
18.7 = firms in the same line 
iv3 = Of business, and not 


enough about meeting 
the competition for at- 
tention represented by 
the bales of mail of 


TEE 


It should be easier for 


Ht TTT 


other character, which 
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were arriving on the prospect’s 
desk along with the particular 
piece of advertising matter under 
consideration. 

A large Chicago wholesale 
house decided to delve into this 
question of the competition faced 
by direct-mail matter after it ar- 
rived on the buyer’s desk. They 
asked a small department store 
in a medium sized city in the Mid- 
dle West to save all the mail 
(other than routine correspon- 
dence) that came in within one 
week’s time. There were 365 
pieces of advertising matter— 
broadsides, catalogs, flyers, form 
letters of various kinds, and so on 
—in the collection! When the 
advertising manager of this com- 
pany visualized his material com- 
peting for some share of the buy- 
er’s attention in the face of these 
dozens of other messages, it gave 
him an altogether new slant on 
his problem. 


Does Mystery Pay? 


“Whatever we send out from 
now on,” he declared, “has to 
have that ‘come hither’ look 
on the outside as well as an 
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tainly to the credit of the in- 
creased advertising value of his 
envelope. 

This advertiser reports it to be 
his experience, at least in the 
kind of material his concern sends 
out, that no fish are caught by 
shrouding an envelope with mys- 
tery as to what isin it. “If we’re 
sending out a new catalog, the 
envelope says so,” he declares. 
“And more than likely a page out 
of it, or the cover, will be repro- 
duced on the envelope in as large 
size as the space will allow. I’m 
for illustrated envelopes heart, 
soul and shoestrings.” 

Another interesting investiga- 
tion was made along the same 
lines, but by another concern, in 
which the only exclusive shoe 
store in a small Illinois town of 
1,700 population saved a week’s 
receipts of advertising matter. In 
this case 76 pieces of advertising 
were received by the proprietor of 
this store in this village. Imagine, 
if you will, how large a propor- 
tion of this stuff goes into the 
waste basket, in this small estab- 


attractive proposition on the 
inside.” Among other things 
he did, this advertising man- 
ager had a new envelope 
designed for his Autumn 
catalog, on the theory that 
a better approach for his 
book would increase its 
chance of a friend- 
ly audience with 
buyers. That year 
his returns in- 
creased 12 per 
cent, part of which 
was due, no doubt, 
to the increased | 
use of color in the | 
catalog itself, but 

the other part he 

declares is cer- 
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When rightly treated, 
the envelope can wield 
an tmportant force all 
its own in the chain of 
influences which play 
upon a prospective buy- 
er. Each of the envel- 
opes shown is a two 


color job with a real 
sales kick. 


lishment where the proprietor is 
the buyer, manager, window trim- 
mer, advertising man, and chief 
clerk combined! He’d have to run 
on a 26 hour day to read all of it. 
Result: things that fail to flag his 
attention in the few minutes he 
devotes to an initial perusal of the 
day’s post, plop! Into the big 
wire basket. 


Personality Plus in Envelopes 


The writer inspected four hun- 
dred pounds of mail—almost all 
of it advertising matter—which 
had been allowed to pile up in one 
commercial house during two 
weeks’ time. The pieces which 
survived the battle of the mail 
sacks and wore enough of an invi- 
tation to pique any reader’s curi- 
osity and to touch off a spark of 
interest in what might be inside 
the outer cover, were small 
enough in number to be counted 
on two hands. Any number of 
four color jobs which must have 
cost the advertiser from ten to 


fifty cents a copy, were covered 


with a cheap manila envelope 
whose frayed corners and 
sickly complexion clearly 
betrayed its cheapness. 

Dozens and dozens of big 
pieces and little pieces, 
when viewed there await- 
ing the man to whom they 
were addressed, seemed to 
confess, for whatever might 
have been inside, “I’m or- 
dinary.” If the advertiser 
had only given his book 
the kind of sheath which 
would accomplish its favor- 
able introduction to the 
buyers, instead of handi- 
capping it with something 
that might as well have had 
the injunction “throw me 
away” printed on it, more of this 
investment in good sales litera- 
ture might have paid out on the 
dividend checks. As it was, at 
least half of it, however live and 
wiggling it might have been when 
opened to its persuasive headlines 
and excellent color illustrations, 
suffocated there on the buyers 
desk, the victim of its common- 
place jacket. 

Reproduced with this article are 
two sets of envelopes, showing 
how two advertisers took a plain, 
unattractive old-fashioned corner- 
card envelope and made it into 
something with personality plus. 
Each of the originals was in one 
color. Each “after taking” has 
had added to it one additional 

(Continued on page 643) 
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20,000,000 
Hear Second 
Dodge 
Broadcast 


By JOHN R. LEE 


General Sales Manager, Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


Detroit, Michigan 


ROSPECTS and custom- 

ers of an industrial corpor- 

ation—millions and possi- 

bly a score of millions— 
were gathered in one group re- 
cently to receive the sales an- 
nouncement of that concern’s new 
product. The announcement came 
personally from the president of 
the corporation, in intimate friend- 
ly language. 

The prospects and customers 
who received the announcement 
were in their homes. They were 
through with the vexations and 
urgencies of their day’s business. 
They were relaxed, receptive, re- 
sponsive to the story brought to 
them. Here was a new order of 
salesmanship, effected under the 
most favorable conditions. 


A Starlit Night 


This is the picture of the Dodge 
Brothers Coast-to-Coast radio 
hour, when through a national 
hook-up of fifty-two stations, 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., announced 
the new Standard six car during 
an entertainment program which 
sparkled with names and acts af 
the brightest luminaries of the 
motion picture screen. 


QOUULAS FAIRBANKS 


Hear these Celebrated Movie 


CH 29%79pm.f 10pm: LZastem Standard Time 


‘This program was made possivic by (he courtesy; of (he Chock Neal Coftee Company. 


te Dodge Brothers the see of their 


regmiae radio hour im order that this program might be breadeast to the 
poopie. 


Get fresh batteries and new tubes NOW.-.-and be sure your radio set is operating properly. 


Norma Talmadge, Douglas 
Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, D. W. 
Griffith, John Barrymore and Do- 
lores Del Rio entertained the 
radio audience with wit and song, 
broadcasted from Hollywood. 
Across a continent, in New York 
City, Paul Whiteman and his 
jazz zipped through racing tunes 
and set feet to tapping in ten hun- 
dred thousand living rooms of 
Main Street. With the possible 
exception of the Victory radio 
hour of January 4, also sponsored 
by Dodge Brothers, it was no 
doubt the largest achievement in 
mass entertainment ever executed. 

But we are writing of selling- 
craft and sales direction, not of an 
evening’s pleasure. The sales man- 
agement came when, built into 
the structure of that gay amuse- 
ment feat, the announcement of 
the new motor car crackled across 
the air-ways of a nation and into 
the massed millions of homes 
tuned in on the program. 

A cyclone of Paul Whiteman’s 
music had just ended. Then 
came a man’s quiet voice. Ed- 
ward G. Wilmer, president of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., was speak- 
ing. His voice was in the very 
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room. He was telling his listen- 
ers, each one of them, personally, 
that Dodge Brothers, Inc., had 
produced a new engineering tri- 
umph in its Standard six, that 
this car would be on display and 
on sale the next morning. The 
new line of sixes he said, would 
comprise a coupe, a convertible 
cabriolet and two types of four- 
door sedans, at prices from $875 
to $970, f. o. b. Detroit. Mr. Wil- 
mer said that Dodge Brothers 
were prepared to make prompt 
deliveries, since nearly 15,000 of 
the new cars had already been 
produced and shipped from the 
factory at Detroit. Dodge Broth- 
ers now offer three lines of sixes 
—designed to fit every popular 
need at a wide range of popular 
prices—the Senior six, the Victory 
six, and the Standard six. 


Millions, At Least 


How many millions heard that 
important personal sales mes- 
sage? There are 7,000,000 radio 
receiving sets in the United 
States. The Coast-to-Coast Radio 
Hour was available to each of 
these sets. Did the owners desire 
to hear Miss Talmadge, Douglas 
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Fairbanks, Charlie Chaplin, Paul 
Whiteman or others of the group? 
Officials of the National Broad- 
casting Company assume five lis- 
teners to each set, and place the 
possible audience at 35,000,000 
persons. Allowing for every pos- 
sible item in the debit column of 
listeners, Dodge Brothers officials 
believe that 20,000,000 listeners is 
a conservative estimate. 

Radio has come upon us sud- 
denly. We are still feeling our 
way in exploring its possibilities 
for profit in the endless battle of 
obtaining national trade name fol- 
lowing, national mass distribution 
and consumer acceptance. Dodge 
3rothers pioneered a road in the 
“Victory Hour” when Will Rog- 
ers acted as toastmaster in a na- 
tional hook-up which announced 
the Victory six car. The type of 
performance was repeated on an 
even larger scale in Coast-to-Coast 
Radio Hour which announced the 
Standard six. Here is a new de- 
velopment in national selling. 


The Preliminary Work 


What are the stories behind 
those monster entertainment pro- 
grams: what are the mechanics of 
their operations? 

More than a month of work pre- 
ceded that short hour. When the 
idea of putting the stars of Hol- 
lywood into the home via radio 
was conceived, whirlwinds of ac- 
tivity were set in motion in De- 
troit, New York and Hollywood 
as the dream became a reality. 
Protracted negotiations were car- 
ried on by wire and telephone be- 
tween executives in the three 
cities, involving representatives 
of Dodge Brothers, Inc., the 
George Harrison Phelps Adver- 
tising Agency, advertising coun- 
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sel for Dodge Brothers, Inc., the 
United Artists, the National 
Broadcasting Company and the 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company. 

First came the question of se- 
lecting the group of screen stars 
and arranging the programs to be 
broadcast. Representatives of 
Dodge Brothers were rushed 
across the continent to Holly- 
wood to participate in activities 
there, while trans-continental tel- 
ephone wires were kept busy as 
detail after detail was adjusted. 
Then came the grave problem of 
wire facilities and the mechanical 
set-up of connections hooking in 
the group of 52 stations, scattered 
from coast tocoast. Two transconti- 
nental telephone lines were util- 
ized, and, with the wire facilities 
of the country already being pre- 
pared to handle the Republican 
and Democratic National Conven- 
tions, the question of getting 
wires was not a simple one. 

Once during the preparations 
it seemed that the project might 
collapse because of the fact that 
“the air” was booked solidly with 
other programs, and could not be 
obtained as a national unit. The 
Dodge Brothers Film Stars Radio 
Hour was finally made possible, 
however, through the courtesy of 
the Cheek-Neal Coffee Company 
which yielded its Maxwell House 
Coffee Hour to Dodge Brothers 
in order that the program might 
be carried through nationally. 

Meanwhile, the organization 
handling the advance advertising 
and publicity campaign for the 
event was swung into motion. 
Every conceivable source of addi- 
tional interest was tapped. Ex- 
tensive advertising space was 
bought to herald the radio event, 
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How did the nation respond to Dodge Brothers coast-to-coast radio program? 
Here are some answers translated into actual sales gleaned from wires of dealers 
to the Dodge Brothers factory in Detroit: 

From San Diego, California, came the wire: “Radio program great. Sure 
brought the people to the salesroom. Ten deliveries today.” 

From Pensacola, Florida: “Big crowd. Sales fine.” 

From New Orleans, Louisiana: “Large crowd in showroom. More deliveries 
today than in any other in past two years.” 

From Indianapolis, Indiana: “Program fine. Showroom crowded. Outlook 


great.” 


From Salt Lake City, Utah: “Showroom crowded. Could use dozen more 


salesmen.” 


From New York City: “Visitors coming in faster than salesmen can handle 


them.” 


And there were scores of similar messages. 
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Nation-Wide Broadcast Fills Dodge Sales 
Rooms With Prospects 
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which was coordinated through- 
out with Dodge Brothers regular 
magazine, newspaper and other 
advertising programs. Dealers 
were apprised of the coming event, 
announcement posters were sent 
out for display, dealers began ar- 
rangements to throw open show 
rooms and tune in on the program, 
with prospects and customers in- 
vited as guests for the evening. 
Direct-mail promotion played 
its part in the campaign; letters 
went out to school superintend- 
ents, to Y. M. C. A. directors and 
to women’s ‘clubs bringing the 
coming event to their attention, 
and citing the program features 
of special interest to the various 
groups, such as the interest for 
Y. M. C. A. groups in Douglas 
Fairbank’s talk on the forthcom- 
ing junior Olympics and the in- 
terest to school groups and drama 
groups of John’ Barrymore's 
broadcast of Hamlet’s soliloquy. 


Gambling on a Voice 


Dodge dealers and radio equip- 
ment dealers, as well, made ar- 
rangements to broadcast the pro- 
gram into the streets before their 
offices or shops so that street 
crowds could hear the various 
acts. Motion picture houses, in- 
cluding those showing pictures in 
which the stars were acting, 
planned to broadcast the event as 
a part of their own programs. 
Similar arrangements were made 
with the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company whereby tel- 
ephoto news pictures of the scene 
in Hollywood where the actors 
were broadcasting would be sent 
by wire across the United States, 
available within an hour and a 
half in eight key cities of the 
country. 

How would the stars of the 
screen react before the micro- 
phone? They were artists of an- 
other medium, a medium of shad- 
ows and silence. There was no 
guarantee that their art was 
adapted to that of the spoken 
word, So science was again called 
into service. For the first time 
on record, a long distance phono- 
graph record of a human voice 
was made when Dolores Del Rio, 
in Los Angeles, sang into a tele- 
phone to have her voice recorded 
for testing in the New York City 
studios of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company —across 3,500 
miles of telephone wire. 

Before the broadcasting Char- 
lte Chaplin’s voice was insured by 

(Continued on page 654) 


The’ flashlight, 
whether in lantern 
or pocket form, has 
come to be a daily 
(and nightly) neces- 
sity to private 
owners. 


Campaigns that Might Be Launched 
in Industrial Markets 


WENTY-SEVEN 

years ago the 

first flashlights 

were manufactured in 

this country. A purely American 
product, the. invention of David 
Misell, the first model was a very 
crude affair, consisting only of a 
paper tube with metal fittings, a 
rough brass stamping used for 
a reflector without any lens, and a 
spring contact switch. The lamp 
was hand made, as was also the 
battery, and the first ones to be 
actually manufactured were ex- 
hibited at the first electrical show 
held in the old historic Madison 
Square Garden in New York City. 
They created quite a sensation 
as a novelty, due no doubt to the 
way they were staged. The booth 
in which they were exhibited was 
decorated with paper flowers, and 
bowls of goldfish were placed in 
the several corners of the enclo- 
sure. Flashlight lamps were dis- 
tributed throughout the flower 
decoration and shed their twink- 


By R. BIGELOW LocKwoop 


6. Selling Flashlights to Industry 


ling rays of light behind the glass 
bowls. Thousands of people were 
attracted by these decorations, but 
it is safe to assert that apparently 
no one at that time could visualize 
the tremendous future possibilities 
for the flashlight. It was a novelty 
pure and simple; a display that 
caused exclamations of delight 
and stopped there. 

All this is a matter of history, 
and yet in 1923 the value of flash- 
light cases alone amounted to 
$3,642,418. Two years later it had 
jumped another million. What it 
is today is represented by a figure 
not available at the present writ- 
ing, but intensive advertising has 
raised the total to a sum un- 
dreamed of by those in the elec- 
trical industry who viewed the 
first crude examples that flashed 
in their setting of artificial flowers. 
Add to the flashlight cases the 
batteries, bulbs and lenses and 
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you will have an invest- 
ment in the assembled 
article that raises the 
curve to a much higher peak. 

In order to understand the 
flashlight market let us set up for 
inspection the four general classi- 
fications into which flashlights 
fall. These classifications are de- 
termined by the class of service 
rendered. 

Everyone is familiar with the 
first class, which is represented by 
the tubular flashlight, adapted 
especially for use indoors and 
capable of illuminating objects 
within a radius of twenty to thirty 
feet. Of this, as well as the other 
classes, we shall have something 
to say later. 

The second class may be desig- 
nated as the lantern type light. 
While scarcely a flashlight, as it 
is used generally for more con- 
tinuous burning, we may list it as 
such. This type is employed gen- 
erally as a safety lamp about the 
camp and in the home. Like its 
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The floodlight, the big brother of the pocket flash, has a widespread industrial application. 
Arrows point to those used on the construction of the Wilson Dam, Muscle Shoals, Alabama. 


companion types, it has a distinct 
industrial use, but we shall let our 
imaginary advertiser, the White 
Ray Company, discover for them- 
selves these applications. 

Into the third class fits the 
small vest pocket light; a case 
constructed to contain the battery 
and to support a flat end minia- 
ture lamp. No reflector is pro- 
vided with this light and its range 
of illumination is confined to 
objects at very short distances. 
Portability and convenience are 
its principal features. 


The Rapid Advance of Sales 


The fourth class is the spot- 
light type or projection light, es- 
pecially adapted for outdoor use. 
With this light, objects may be 
illuminated at a distance of 300 
feet, and large objects such as 
buildings, etc., may receive illumi- 
nation 1,000 feet away. There are 
doubtless other classifications of 
flashlights, but for our present 
purpose we have selected the 
above four as typical of the main 
headings. 

From a small beginning, viewed 
at the time as a novelty, the 
growth of the flashlight business 
made rapid strides; so rapid, in 
fact, that we may assume that the 
industry was equipped with 
“seven -league boots.” Twenty 
years after their introduction, an- 
nual flashlight and battery sales 


amounted to over $20,000,000— 
and this volume on a product that 
sells at an average retail list price 
of from $1.50 to $2 for the 
flashlight and between 35 and 50 
cents for the battery. 

Also, at that time, it was stated 
that there were more than 10,- 
000,000 active users of flashlights 
in the United States. More than 
5,000,000 flashlights were being 
sold annually and more than 25,- 
000,000 batteries were required 
annually to take care of those in 
use and the growing demand. 
These figures have been increased 
in recent years, but enough of the 
picture has been painted to gain 
some idea, at least, of the market 
in which the White Ray Com- 
pany plays an active part and ob- 
tains a handsome share of the 
business. 


Appealing to Consumers 


For years, we assume, White 
Ray flashlights have forged ahead. 
Identified with the manufacture of 
flashlights in the early days of the 
industry, the company long ago 
began to lay the groundwork of 
their business which, through in- 
tensive consumer advertising, was 
destined to create a big demand 
for their product. Keeping pace 
with the times and getting out 
many patents, White Ray flash- 
lights secured widespread recog- 
nition, and found their way into 


homes the length and breadth of 
the land. 

Their dealer counter displays 
were very elaborate, particularly 
around the Christmas season. 
Their national advertising cam- 
paign was often quoted, not only 
because of its cost but for effec- 
tiveness of copy. Dealer literature 
was distributed freely and the 
consumer market was thoroughly 
saturated with the merits of 
White Rays. In consequence, the 
manufacturers stood in an en- 
viable position in the estimation 
of the private consumer. 


Planting Seeds of Desire 


In thousands of homes White 
Ray flashlights were kept in bu- 
reau drawers pending the possible 
time when Mr. Householder might 
steal downstairs in the wee small 
hours to investigate the tinkle o1 
silver in the dining room. In boys’ 
magazines the youth of the coun- 
try was taught to desire a flash- 
light. Home owners were educated 
in the many uses for White Rays 
and private ownership business 
grew by leaps and bounds. 

In the natural course of events 
the company turned to the culti- 
vation of extended markets, and 
established a preliminary list 0! 
those who could use flashlights in 
their everyday work. Starting with 
the first letter of the alphabet, 

(Continued on page 616) 
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The Frigidaire Corporation 


li resents 


Frigidaire 


Electric Refrigeration 


} Tl Nala ed by thre 


Newspapers Film Corpn 


Magnitude— Quality Economy 


When Frigidaire wanted to show the magnitude, quality and economy of Frigidaire production, they 
engaged expert service to help them present their ideas. 


Under Frigidaire supervision, the right motion picture for the purpose was planned and produced 
on schedule. 


This motion picture was presented at sales schools in thirty different districts throughout the United 
States, with slidefilms on each important sales subject. Only projection and protection throughout the 
field nationally by the Jam Handy organization was required. 


Motion Pictures of the right kind offer the clearest, quickest way to make an effective impression 
that carries conviction and supplies proof. 


Jam Handy Picture Service is organized to produce nationally and protect meetings nationally. 
Twelve years of successful experience has developed a staff of one hundred persons highly skilled in 
making industrial motion pictures and other lighted pictures for sales education and instruction. 


On the technical side, Jam Handy Picture Service has the largest studio and laboratory in the 
world devoted exclusively to the production of commercial pictures and is producing a majority of all 
the industrial pictures professionally made. 


Every picture we have ever produced has helped accomplish the buyer’s purpose. 


Newspapers’ Film Corporation 


6227 Broadway, Chicago 


NEW YORK, GRAYBAR BLDG. — DAYTON, REIBOLD BLDG. — DETROIT, GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING 
REGIONAL SALES AND SERVICE REPRESENTATIVES AT PRINCIPAL POINTS THROUGHOUT THE U. § 


Le 


STILL AND MOTION PICTURES — PROJECTORS — ANIMATED DRAWINGS — SCREENS — SLIDEFILMS 
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Once there was a man in New York 
who used to read all of his Sunday paper 


He pipn’r make much money and 
he didn’t have much fun. The Sunday paper 
filled up the wide open spaces of an otherwise 
empty day. 

But in the last few years this man has madea 
little more money, joined a golf club, bought a 
car and a radio and a victrola and a cocktail 
shaker. He has also learned how to play bridge. 
Two new super-movie palaces have been put 
up in his neighborhood. And he has a flock of 
friends. He is just as busy on Sunday as he is 
any other day—busy enjoying himself. 

In the last few years all the Sunday news- 
papers have prospered, too. They have ex- 
panded into section after section, too much to 
tead in a day! 

This man in New York still reads a// of his 
Sunday paper—but his Sunday paper is now the 
Sunday News! 


ie Sunday News is tabloid, small page, 
small size. It is condensed and compact. It 
can be carried without fatigue and read from 


Compare these Average Sizes of 


New York Sunday Newspapers 
for the year 1927 


(Based on figures from New Y ork Evening Post Statistical Department) 


Number Sq. in. Sq. in. Adv. % of Adv. 
Paper pages topage perissue linage per day 
NEWS 113.85 146 16,644 60,917 10.1 
Paper A 213.10 356 75,828 122,941 20.5 
Paper B 163.38 356 58,028 135,974 22.6 
PaperC 145.81 337 49,876 152,906 25.5 
PaperD 115.38 337 38,755 127,820 21.3 


The Sunday News has fewer pages. Smaller pages—about two- 
fifths the size of the old style paper page. Less printed surface to 
cover; other papers have hous two to five times as much printed 
matter. Less advertising—by half. Consequently the advertise- 
cont has a better chance to be seen, to be read—in the Sunday 

ews. 


cover to cover without eye strain, neglecting 
the children, missing church or meals. It is 
designed to be read—and read by a// its readers. 
Its sections are few and all together—main 
news, roto, comics (and a Brooklyn section for 
Brooklyn circulation). It has the best news- 
paper features in the world, the best news pic- 
tures best printed, and lively pages of briefed 
and illustrated text. 


For these and other reasons it is read by more 
than 1,470,000 families. . 

Fifty-eight percent of these people live in 
New York City proper, and constitute the 
largest city Sunday circulation in New York 
(863,572 copies, Feb. ’28 average). 

Seventeen percent of them live in the sub- 
urban area around New York City (250,742 
copies, Feb. ’28 average). 

And the other twenty-five percent live out- 
side of New York, largely on the Atlantic sea- 
board—the Jargest country circulation of any 
New York Sunday paper (357,677 copies, Feb. 
'28 average). 


HE Sunday News has only from one-fourth 
to one-seventh the bulk and surface area of 
the big sized Sunday paper; and carries only 
from one-fourth to one-sixth as much advertis- 
ing. Consequently it affords a splendid oppor- 
tunity for advertisers who like to have their 
advertising read instead of buried. It brings ad- 
vertising to the reader’s eyes, rather than to 
preferred positions in a pile on the parlor floor. 
And it doesn’t cost a lot of money to make an 
impression in this paper; we make the impres- 
sion for you because we make a readable paper. 
If you like to use high priced art in your ad- 
vertising, we'll treat it gently, pleasantly and 
effectively in our rotogravure section. 
Lastly—your money will buy more adver- 
tising in this paper than in any other, roto or 
run of paper. Get the facts! 


THE & NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


25 Park Place, New York 


Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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WENT into the kitchenware 
department of a large de- 
partment store recently to 
buy a skillet for a camp cook- 
ing outfit. The sales people all 
happened to be busy—at any rate 
I was allowed to wander about the 
entire department for twelve or 
fifteen minutes before I had an 
opportunity to buy anything. 
There were dozens and dozens 
of articles there about whose use 
I had only the vaguest notion. 
Other more familiar utensils were 
piled there on tables and counters, 
shiny and new and attractive, but 
there was nothing to give the 
casual onlooker even the smallest 
nibble of information about the 
goods. 


A Little Sales Talk 


Then I came upon a skillet that 
had a tag on it—a glorified style 
of tag which proved to be a stout- 
ly made envelope carrying, on the 
outside in color, the manufactur- 
er’s trade-mark, and on the inside, 
a small inclosure “Skillet and 
Cover Directions,” together with 
a long narrow circular on “Bet- 
ter Utensils, Better Food, Better 
Health,” which folded up a la a 
batch of postcard views, into a 
tiny booklet. 

I bought the skillet, because 
this is what the booklet said: 
“Create for your- 
self an occasion 
when you can sim- 
ply taste a dinner 
cooked in Griswold 
waterless utensils 
.... potatoes burst- 
Ing out of buttery 
skins... . such ten- 
Such juicy sweet 
corn! .... rhubarb 
alight with its color 
and pure flavor! 

“Griswold Cast 
Aluminum Utensils 


‘The 


of the 
Sale 


By BRucE CROWELL 


are pure solid metal throughout. 
Each is cast in one piece —no 
seams, rivets, joints, solder. They 
are sanitary, without crevice or 
pore; warpless; stainless; dent- 
less. Bright as mirrors, with 
smooth satiny insides. Wash them 
with good soap and hot water, 
rub occasionally with a_ silver 
polish .... they are easily kept 
gleaming. They require the least 
amount of heat you can imagine, 
and are truly everlasting.” 

The other sections of the book- 
let were devoted to simple line 
pictures of other items manufac- 
tured by Griswold. The flyer ex- 
tolled the virtues of this particular 
skillet and presented three recipes 
for Swiss steak, fried chicken 
Louisiane, and barbecued ham, as 
each could be prepared therein. 

See how this manufacturer has 
grabbed an opportunity not only 
for introducing his product favor- 
ably to the buyer, but for getting 
it off on the right foot, and for 
pushing after it other items in the 
line. He has done all this with a 
well-planned tag which sends the 
information about the product 
along with the product itself and 
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thus fills in at the point of sale, 
the gap represented by the apathy 
of the average retail clerk. 

In the case of the sale of the 
skillet the only information vol- 
unteered by the retail clerk was 
“Yes, sir. It’s a good skillet. One 
of the best we have.” Unless 
some real sales argument is sent 
along in the shape of a tag, or 
some similar variation of it, the 
customer must judge the worth 
of different products by the super- 
ficial criterion of general appear- 
ance. The casual shopper has 
nothing to arrest his attention, or 
to stimulate a more than ordinary 
interest in such goods. Especial- 
ly is this true in general utility 
lines, where the product has little 
inherent interest in itself until an 
actual need has been created. It 
is true also in lines where the care 
and the use of the product being 
sold might not be perfectly clear 
to every buyer. . 


Lending An “Air” 


Aside from its use as a diminu- 
tive piece of sales literature which 
actually carries a little sales story 
about the product, the tag is an 
excellent means for lending a 
touch of distinction. A new line 
of lingerie introduced recently 
under the trade name “Jonquil” 
carried the tag pictured on this 
page at the left. 
The tag was fin- 
ished in delicate 
colors of yellow 
and lavender, and 
its use in this con- 
nection was partic- 
ularly well adapted 
toward increasing 
interest in an arti- 
cle sold through 
specialty shops. 

Quality of print- 
ing and good color 
work count for much 
(Continued on page 658) 


THIS national thorough- 
fare—the first big trans- 
portation arteryinthe new 
world—was a broad high- 
way 60 feet wide with a 
3-foot solid rock founda- 
tion. It took 12 years 
tobuiid. Of its 600 miles, 
oer 270 lay across the 
mountains; no steam 
shorels, noelectricmachin- 
ery—onty pick and shovel 
and pioncer man- power 
to move the rock! 
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Your market and 
the changing limes 


NE hundred and ten years ago the 

United States government built its first 
and only national road—‘“The Cumberland 
Pike.”’ From the famous port of Baltimore 
through the rugged wildness of the Alle- 
ghanies, with their cultivated valleys, to 
Wheeling, located at that great national 
waterway, the Ohio—thence to the very out- 
posts of trade at Vandalia—it played a vital 


part in the opening up of that vast market 
between the seaboard and the Mississippi. 


The road finished, there came an amazing 
trade impetus. Towns sprang up over night, 
cities grew within a few months—never be- 
fore in all time had there been so great a 
highway. Taverns a mile apart, endless pro- 
cessions of vehicles night and day, a con- 
stant stream of men on horseback, 50 six- 
horse wagons with three-ton loads in sight at 
one time, 4,000 head of cattle in a single 
place, in twenty days over 2,500 passengers 
carried in stage coaches—and this when our 
population was only 5,000,000 people. 
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HEN came the change. In 1852 the first 

long distance railway was built which 
paralleled the highway. Gone was the traffic 
of the Cumberland Pike. The taverns, the sup- 
ply stores, the villages and factories—whole 
communities disappeared, unable to adapt 
themselves to the new conditions. Soon the 
great highway itself was practically deserted. 


Victims of changing times! Left behind 
in the march of progress! And history 
repeats itself! What of our own times? 
Nothing in the past can compare 
With the changes going on right now. 
“CRIiTtrCHR tg &. 8 
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New York Chicago 
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Changes—the most sudden and drastic in 
all history, due to motor transportation over 
a network of highways that far out-totals 
the rest of the world’s mileage—many times 
multiplying the radius of buying centers. 


Is the machinery of your business geared 
to meet these new marketing and distribut- 
ing problems? Critchfield & Company has 
prepared an analysis of the American mar- 
ket which reveals those basic changes in 

market approach essential to effective 
merchandising today. This analysis will 
be mailed to executives upon request. 
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Minnecacnolis Chattanooga 
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Unbroken Dominance of the Oregon Market for 77 Years 
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—the sure index to 


HEN ALL THE OTHER TESTS 

have been applied, it is always 
wise to ascertain in which newspaper 
the reading public places its own ad- 
vertising. 


Every “Want-Ad” in this mass ad- 
vertising is bought-and-paid-for evi- 
dence that another potential buyer 
thinks of one newspaper FIRST when 
he thinks of advertising. 


During 1927 The Oregonian carried 
more Classified Advertising than all 
| the other Portland papers combined. 


That’s PREFERENCE that means 


something to the national advertiser! 
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Che Oregonian 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The Preferred Newspaper of the Pacific Northwest 


Circulation over 106,000 daily, over 158,000 Sunday 


Nationally represented by VERREE ¢& CONKLIN, Inc. : 285 Madison Ave., New York; Steger 
Building, Chicago; 321 Lafayette Blvd., Detroit; Monadnock Building, San Francisco 


cAdvertising value 
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When the Right Answer Isn't 
Written Down in the Book 


T WAS while he served as 

manager of one of Wilson 

and Company’s branches on 

the South Side in Chicago 
that H. N. Samuels learned from 
what totally unexpected sources 
large orders for packing house 
products might be obtained. Per- 
haps the most spectacular of all 
the unusual sales he closed during 
his years of active participation 
in the packing business resulted 
from a chance conversation he 
overheard at the notions counter 
of a South Chicago department 
store. 

On this particular evening he 
had stopped at the store to make 
a small purchase on his way home 
from the plant. As it was just a 
few weeks before Christmas, the 
seasonal shopping rush was in full 
blast and he was compelled to 
stand at the counter even a longer 
time than customary before any- 
one came to wait on him. As he 
stood there he could not help 
listening to the conversation pass- 
ing between a clerk and an impor- 
tant looking buyer who seemed 
to be having difficulty making a 
selection, 

Santa Claus Himself 

Everything the clerk showed he 
glanced over hurriedly and _ re- 
jected with impatience. “I’ve been 
looking around half the afternoon 
for something to give my em- 
ployees for Christmas,” he com- 
plained, “and I haven’t found 
anything yet that suits me.” 
Whereupon the clerk started in 
afresh to suggest other articles, 
all of which likewise failed to 
Strike his fancy. Finally, after 
the counter in front of him was 
piled high with every variety of 
merchandise, he gave up in dis- 
gust. As he turned to leave, Mr. 
Samuels stopped him. 

“T hope you won’t think I’m 
taking too great a liberty,” he be- 
gan, “but I couldn’t help over- 
hearing what you said and it 
occurred to me that I might help 
you.” 

“If you can, you’re better than 
anyone else around here,’ was 


By ALFRED LUSE 


© H.N. Samuels 


the reply. “What’s your propo- 
sition ?” 

Introducing himself Mr. Sam- 
uels said, “Why don’t you give 
each of your employees a_ ten- 
pound ham for Christmas? That's 
something every member of their 
families can enjoy. It’s something, 
too, which is different and prac- 
tical enough to make them appre- 
ciate it more than nearly anything 
else.” 

The puzzled employer’s expres- 
sion lighted with interest. He 
was only too anxious to be helped 
out of his perplexities and will- 
ingly explained his position to 
Mr. Samuels. As president of a 
large steel corporation in the 
neighborhood he wanted to buy 
Christmas presents for his 1,200 
employees and, since they were 
all to receive the same thing, the 
matter of choosing what it should 
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be presented no easy problem. He 
invited the packing house man to 
call at his office the following 
day. 

By the time he was ready to fill 
the appointment, Mr. Samuels 
had devised another plan which 
he felt sure would go a long way 
toward completing the sale of 
those 1,200 hams. In the presence 
of his prospect he said: “If you 
buy our hams, I can guarantee 
you the very finest quality and a 
good price. And _ besides that, 
here’s what I'll do for you: I'll 
have them ready and loaded in 
our trucks three days _ before 
Christmas. I'll have big signs 
posted on the sides of every truck 
to tell the world that these Wil- 
son hams are being presented to 
your employees as gifts from the 
company, and [I'll instruct the 
drivers to parade all over the 
South Side before delivering them 
at your plant.” 


Two Birds With One Stone 


The steel magnate waited to 
hear no more. He placed his or- 
der and, true to his word, Mr. 
Samuels saw to it that everyone 
for miles around knew about the 
hams. The parade was good ad- 
vertising for both the steel com- 
pany and the packing house. The 
president was more than satisfied, 
the employees seemed to be 
pleased, and the packing house 
made a nice profit, all because a 
salesman recognized an opportun- 
ity when he saw it and lost no 
time about following it up. 

After all, resourcefulness is not 
so much a matter of figuring out 
new and unusual ways of doing 
things as it is of taking advantage 
of the “breaks” which come about 
in the normal course of selling. 
The resourceful salesman is the 
one who takes a situation as he 
finds it and turns it to his own 
advantage. He adapts himself to 
an emergency, in other words, 
rather than trying to make the 
emergency fit into his usual plan 
of action. 

Another example of this trait 
may be illustrated by anexperience 
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Mr. Samuels once had in ob- 
taining an interview with the 
buyer of meats in a large depart- 
ment store. One of his salesmen 
had been calling on this particu- 
lar buyer for months, and always 
reported that he could never pin 
him down long enough to tell his 
story. When Mr. Samuels ques- 
tioned his inability to see him, the 
salesman admitted frankly that 
he had reached the end of his 
string and asked if the manager 
wouldn’t accompany him on one 
of his calls to find out what he 
was up against. 

As they approached the buyer 
a few days later, Mr. Samuels 
saw at once that his salesman 
was timid about opening an in- 
terview. While he had no set rule 
on approaching buyers himself, 
he realized that he must deal 
with them according to whatever 
mood they happened to be in at 
the moment. But he had fre- 
quently admonished salesmen, “if 
you cannot talk your line with 
confidence, don’t talk it at all,” as 
shrewd buyers size up a salesman 
quickly and have little regard 
either for him or his goods if he 
speaks timidly or haltingly. 


Into the Cooler! 


S THE buyer passed, he rec- 
ognized the salesman and 
nodded, but moved on without 
stopping. That, the salesman ex- 
plained, was a characteristic of 
his. He either was perpétually 
busy or else gave a most realistic 
impression of being busy. In a 
few moments he approached them 
again, but this time Mr. Samuels 
didn’t let him pass without at- 
tempting to win his attention. 

“Mr. Jones,” he broke in, “will 
you give me five minutes of your 
valuable time for $75?” 

The buyer smiled and, without 
stopping, said that he would be 
back again in a few minutes. 
Then he was gone. 

On his next round Mr. Samuels 
made another attempt to interest 
him. “Mr. Jones, my time is very 
valuable and if you will just sell 
me five minutes of your time for 
$75, I will be on my way.” In- 
cidentally, this scene took place 
three weeks before Easter, and 
the price of hams always ad- 
vances at that time of year. 

“Come into the cooler and I 
will talk to you while I work,” 
replied the buyer, finally con- 
vinced that Mr. Samuels really 
intended to see him, so the three 
of them, the salesman, the man- 


ager and the buyer, went into the 
cooler for their interview. 

“T know you are not a big user 
of our product,” Mr. Samuels be- 
gan, “but I have taken the liberty 
of booking 500 hams, 14 to 16 
pounds average, to be shipped to 
you the Friday before Easter, at 
16% cents. On Monday we raise 
them to 17 cents and the follow- 
ing week we put on another half 
a cent, as you know. Conse- 
quently, on these 7,500 pounds 
of hams, I have already saved you 
$75, and by the time they arrive 
they will be worth more. 

“You are a busy man, and I 
don’t want to take too much of 
your valuable time. All I want 
to know is this: if the delivery on 
Friday suits you, we would natur- 
ally expect you to give us a win- 
dow display on the strength of 
the low price.” 

This was moving things along 
almost too fast for the buyer, but 
he caught himself. “You can’t 
expect us to give you a whole 
window for hams I have never 
used,” he protested. That re- 
mark was the first intimation Mr. 
Samuels had received that the or- 
der was to be approved. From 
then on he assumed that the sale 
was settled; it was all a matter of 
completing arrangements about 
the window display. 


It Can Be Done 


“Ty 7ELL,” he resumed, “if you 
can’t give us the whole 
window, you certainly can give us 
space in your display, can’t you?” 
The buyer capitulated. “All 
right,” he agreed, “but listen! If 
those hams aren’t up to standard 
don’t come back and ask for any 
more of my time.” They all filed 
out of the cooler again. 

More to impress upon his sales- 
man the importance of a confident 
attitude than because there was 
any need to advance the sale still 
further, Mr. Samuels shook his 
hand, thanked him for the order 
and then said: “Mr. Jones, I’m 
going to look for that display per- 
sonally.” Then, before the sales- 
man could recover from his as- 
tonishment, he led the way to- 
ward the door. 

As he had promised, the day 
before Easter Mr. Samuels passed 
the store to look for the display. 
Seeing that it was there he went 
in to meet the buyer again. The 
buyer acted as busy as usual, but 
he smiled as the manager ap- 
proached and said, “I’m very busy 
now, but have your man see me 


Monday.” From then on _ the 
salesman had easy sailing with 
this particular buyer, and when 
Mr. Samuels left the firm several 
years later the account was still 
one of the biggest on the com- 
pany’s books. 

Since 1922, H. N. Samuels has 
handled the affairs of the Samuels 
Brokerage Company, the com- 
pany he founded when he severed 
his twenty-five years’ connection 
with the packing companies. He 
arrived in Chicago over thirty 
years ago, a boy just out of high 
school with a' business experience 
including nothing more than 
clerking in a Kansas City grocery 
store, and soon afterward went 
with Swift and Company as a 
“student” salesman at $15 a week. 
After a hard week of selling it 
was also a part of his duties to 
help scrub out the wholesale mar- 
ket on Saturday afternoons, as 
that was the way they trained 
packing house salesmen in those 
days. 


Orders Others Had Missed 


T THE end of four months, 
however, he was called in 
from a territory in Ohio to do 
“scout duty” through Michigan. 
This change came under the head 
of a promotion, although scout 
duty entailed the somewhat un- 
pleasant work of covering all the 
small towns not on the routes of 
the regular salesmen. 

Giving him final instructions 
before sending him out, the sales 
manager at Swift’s said to him: 
“Harry, here’s a list of the towns 
I don’t want you to touch. Any 
place else, though, is perfectly 
satisfactory with us, so you gv 
out and see how many orders you 
can get from people who aren't 
buying from us.” 

So young Samuels began a tour 
of the out-of-the-way towns of 
Michigan. He made places which 
were miles from the railroads, 
crossroads where no_ packers’ 
salesman had ever bothered to 
stop, isolated stores never before 
visited by a representative of his 
company. He told these small 
store-keepers that if they could 
get enough trade, he would route 
a car through or near their towns. 
And during the three weeks 0! 
that trip he sold 90 per cent of the 
prospects he called upon. 

While he was away, a salesman 
who was interested in locating 
him asked the sales manager back 
in Chicago where he could be 

(Continued on page 614) 
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| LITTLE DRAMAS IN THE LIFE OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER SYSTEM }4- 


“And every just damage-claim 
shall be paid in full... without 
the delays of the law” 


Last November, a great disaster occurred 
in Pittsburgh. An explosion of giant 
gas tanks owned by a public utility com- 
pany took a heavy toll of life and limb 
and destroyed or damaged over 800 
homes. 


Three days later, The Pittsburgh Press, 
a SCRIPPS-HOWARD Newspaper, laid 
before the officials of the public utility 
company a suggested plan whereby the 
company was to settle immediately all 
personal damage-claims without pres- 
sure from the law. 


In a fine humanitarian spirit, the Com- 
pany’s President, A. W. Robertson, 
promptly accepted the plan suggested by 
the Press. Hospital bills and personal 
injury claims were to be paid volun- 


for the restoration of dwellings and 
household goods. When an agreement 
on a proper sum could not be reached, 
an independent committee was to umpire 
the differences. 


Under this peaceable plan, a fortune in 
court costs has been saved for both 
sides; the sufferers of the calamity escap- 
ing the mental anguish and delay of long 
drawn-out litigation. 


It is community service such as this, 
exerted resourcefully for the everyday 
public need as well as in the public 
crisis, which has given the SCRIPPS- 
HOWARD Newspapers their amazing 
reader allegiance . . . a reader loyalty 
which makes SCRIPPS-HOWARD circu- 
lation the most responsive newspaper 
circulation in the United States. 


PAINTED FOR SCRIPPS-HOWARD NEWSPAPERS BY GEORGE BREHM 
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There Are Times When the Space Buyer 
is in Doubt 


Often times, when making up a list of newspapers for a special campaign, the space buyer is ina 
bit of a quandary as to what paper or papers to use in certain cities. Sometimes the leading papers 
are so closely matched that after measuring them with his favorite yardsticks—Circulation and 
Lineage—he is still in doubt as to which is actually the “leading” newspaper of that city. 


IN LOS ANGELES THE TASK IS COMPARATIVELY SIMPLE because in this great Me- 
tropolis of the West there is one newspaper which stands out predominently above all the rest 
as the “leading” Daily. 


That newspaper is The Los Angeles Evening Herald. 


The Circulation of The Evening Herald is 206,879. This 
is not only greater than any other Los Angeles Daily, but 
greater than any other Daily west of Missouri. 


In Lineage Volume—The Evening Herald in 1927 carried 
13,481,888 agate lines of Display Advertising as compared 
with 9,222,598 lines for the next largest Daily (a Morn- 
ing Paper) and 8,482,852 lines for the next Afternoon Paper. 


These Facts Go a Great Way to Solve the Space Buyer’s Problem as Regards Los Angeles 


LOS. ANGELES 


EVENING HERALD 


Represented in 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


by by by LL 
HERBERT W. MOLONEY, JOHN H. LEDERER, A. J. NORRIS HU 
342 Madison Ave. 910 Hearst Bldg. 610 Hearst Bldz. 
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Reporters Prove Better 
Sales Sleuths than 
Detectives 


By Howarpd MCLELLAN 


ARLY this year one of 

the largest shoe store 

chains decided to drop a 

dollar from the retail 
price of all its men’s shoes. It 
was to be the most important re- 
duction since the war. Business 
had fallen off a little and price 
was thought to be responsible, al- 
though the product had earned a 
reputation as a big value for the 
money. The reduction would 
mean lowering the sales volume 
about $25,000 a month. The com- 
pany operated 450 stores through- 
out the country. 

Obviously, to toss $25,000 a 
month out of the window would 
be an unjustifiable and foolhardy 
experiment, so the company de- 
bated ways and means to offset 
diminished returns. It was final- 
ly agreed that the price reduction 
could be made a magnet to in- 
crease sales and draw new cus- 
tomers. The plan to accomplish 
this was as follows: 


A “Sale Symphony” 


The first day of the coming 
month fell on a Monday three 
weeks away. On that day the 
new price would go into effect. It 
would be advertised widely and 
simultaneously in newspapers in 
every city where the company 
had a store, for a week in ad- 
vance, during which time half 
pages would also appear in three 
of the leading national weeklies. 

On Monday morning every one 
of the 450 stores would appear 
with a new window dress with 
cut-outs and show cards built 
around the reduction which the 
advertising department at the 
home office would distribute. It 
was to be a great big, synchro- 
nized campaign — 450 stores tun- 
ing in with their uniform window 
dress and sales staffs all pepped 
up to greet the rush of business. 
No such sales effort on that scale 
had ever been undertaken by the 


company previous to this time. 
The success of it hinged upon 
the uniformity with which every 
employee in the company carried 
out the scheme. It was to be a 
“sale symphony,” as one of its 
originators called it. From new- 
est office boy to president, every 
member of the organization had 
to play a part. The efficiency of 
the organization was at stake — 
more than that, the company 
stood to take a loss of $25,000 the 
first month, perhaps 
more the_ second 
month, if the plan 
was not carried 
out precisely as 
planned by every 
store in the chain. 
“But there will be 
the usual excuses,” 
the sales manager 
suggested just as 
the plan was ready 
to shoot. “Some of 
the stores will claim 
that they did not 
receive their ship- 
ment of window 
trims; others will 
be short of printed 
details of the plan, 
but the unfortunate 
thing about this is 
we won’ tknow 
what these ex- 
cuses are until 
after the open- 
ing day.” 
“We'll pre- 
vent that,” the 
president as- 
sured his sales 
chief. “By mid- 
night Satur- 
day before the 
opening day 
we'll have tel- 
egraph reports 
in here from 
every store 
that is short 
of material. 
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Does it pay to hire profes- 
sional detectives to check 
up on the manner in which 
subordinates carry out the 
orders of the sales depart- 
This chain store 
manager found that it 
didn’t, and the article ex- 
plains how a squad of 
newspaper reporters was 
used successfully to ac- 
complish the same end. 


Those that haven't got their stuff 
and are too distant from the home 
office will be able to get an emer- 
gency supply from our store near- 
est them. The others, which are 
close to us, will be served from 
the home office.” 

“But,” the sales manager broke 
in, “past experience proves that 
there will be a lot of managers 
who won’t telegraph in as you ex- 
pect them to. There are always 
slip-ups you can’t provide against 
— even in the best regulated cor- 
porations. We'll just have to 
take chances and let ’er go at 
that.” 

“Chances nothing!” said the 
president. “We'll not depend 
upon managers. I’ve already ar- 
ranged with one of the biggest 
detective agencies in the country 
to send out men Saturday night 
and check up on every store to 
see whether they are set and ready 
to go as per schedule. By mid- 
night Saturday I'll have tele- 
grams on my desk from these 
detectives who have been directed 
to visit every store 
and ascertain 
whether the win- 
dow trim and other 
accessories have 
been received. This 
check-up will be 
made Saturday 
morning in time to 
give managers a 
chance to get the 
material they need. 
This is going to be 
a 100 per cent syn- 
chronized effort. It 
will cost a lot but 
we stand to lose a 
lot unless we in- 
sure ourselves 
against these slip- 
ups.” 

The sales man- 
ager didn't 
like the word 
‘““detectives.” 
Instantly he 
visioned an 
army of spies 
flitting from 
store to store 
on gum shoes 
trapping 
clerks and ly- 
ing to them to 
get the infor- 
mation they 
needed. The 
detectives 
couldn’t afford 
to tellthe store 
employees 
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who they really were and why 
they were checking up, he rea- 
soned. Nothing could be more de- 
moralizing than to have an organ- 
ization know it was being watched. 

“There’s another good reason 
why we're using detectives,” the 
president went on. “They will 
also visit each store on Monday 
morning, first, to see that the 
displays are working according 
to plan; then to question clerks 
as to what they think of the new 
policy and, finally, to make test 
purchases to see that the shoes 
are being sold at the reduced 
price and no more. Remember, 
if we have any dishonest clerks — 
and most organizations have the 
irreducible few of them—it would 
be very easy for them to throw 
the window display in the back 
room and continue to sell at the 
old price and pocket the dollar 
difference. I’m not suspicious of 
our people—I’m merely cau- 
tious.” 

The advertising manager who 
sat in at this last hour conference 
produced a blank form consisting 
of questions about display, sales, 
clerks and other information 
which the detectives were to fill 
out after their visits. Each detec- 
tive was to purchase a pair of 
shoes, send in the shoes to the 
home office, in which case his 
money would be refunded or he 
might retain the shoes. 


The Squad Reports 

N THE Saturday preceding 

the opening the president got 
his telegrams from the sleuth- 
hounds — some 70 all told. Some 
stores hadn’t received their sup- 
ply of advertising matter, others 
had no instructions, still others 
were in a daze. These were the 
slip-ups the president expected 
but in each case, as the telegraph- 
ic reports indicated, the slip-ups 
had been taken care of and the 
perfectly synchronized sale would 
start as per schedule on the fol- 
lowing Monday morning. 
_ Reports from detectives cover- 
ing their visits to the stores on 
Monday began to pile up on the 
president’s desk the next day and 
by the following Saturday a com- 
plete check-up on every store in 
the chain was in his hands. The 
effort had been a success; a few 
stores had not followed instruc- 
tions implicitly ; one or two cases 
of cheating on the part of clerks 
had been recorded. The syn- 
chronization had been effected ‘to 
the complete satisfaction of the 


executive and he was very pleased. 

During the first three days of 
the new price policy the company 
had beaten all records for sales in 
a like period. The cut of a dollar 
was not felt; it had proved the 
magnet the president had ex- 
pected it to be. Instead of a 
$25,000 drop in sales volume dur- 
ing the first month of the new 
policy, there would be an increase 
of something like $85,000. 

The president was _ pleased, 
satisfied and gratified at this re- 
sult, but not for long. He had 
not yet received the weekly re- 
ports from store managers. And 
when they began to arrive what 
a load of grief they bore him! 


Damaged Morale 


CROSS one report was writ- 
ten: “When you can’t 
trust a man who has been in your 
employ six years it’s time for him 
to get out. You can get a new 
man for my place.” “Are we all 
crooks?” asked another on the 
margin of his report. In a space 
headed “remarks” a manager had 
written: “Next time get a better 
bunch of gum-shoe artists to 
watch us.” Thirty per cent of the 
reports contained caustic com- 
ments of one kind or another. 
Half a dozen of the best man- 
agers quit and it was apparent 
that the morale of the organiza- 
tion had suffered. 

What had happened was this: 
Some of the detectives were rec- 
ognized as such when they visited 
the stores; others violated the 
injunction of secrecy and had 
blurted out arrogantly to store 
employees that they were “after 
them.” Others had tried to trap 
clerks into selling the shoes at 
the old price just to make out a 
case. Wherever a manager dis- 
covered that detectives were 
watching him he spoke to the 
manager of another store about it 
and within a week the entire or- 
ganization knew about the detec- 
tives. The reaction was decidedly 
demoralizing. 

The president of the company 
was likewise demoralized. He 
looked at the detectives’ reports 
and at the caustic comments of 
his managers and then turned to 
the detective agency’s bill. The 
sleuths had been paid at the rate 
of $8 a day; 300 of them had been 
employed 2 days — Saturday and 
Monday —an item of almost 
$5,000. Of course, the increased 
business easily took care of this. 
The cost of the check-up was an 


unimportant matter—what about 
the morale of his sales force? The 
president concluded that the idea 
of synchronizing a sales campaign 
was a good one; but the hiring 
of detectives to check up — that 
was never tried again. 


Page the Reporters 


ATE in 1927 the same com- 
pany made another nation- 
wide change of sales policy but 
without the aid of the sleuth- 
hounds. Indeed there was a care- 
ful check-up but by a method 
which brought no grief to the 
home office. This is what hap- 
pened: 

Instead of hiring detectives the 
advertising manager of the com- 
pany obtained a list of newspaper 
reporters in most of the cities 
where the company has stores. 
These reporters were registered 
in a correspondents’ book and 
where no reporter was listed the 
proposition was put up to the city 
editor. <A letter explaining that 
the company was trying out a 
new Sales idea was sent to these 
newspapermen advising them that 
for an hour’s work they could 
earn a new pair of good shoes for 
themselves or for a member of 
their family or a five dollar bill 
if they preferred cash. 

They were asked to visit the 
company’s stores in their locali- 
ties once on the day before the 
sale opened and once on the day 
of the sale. They were to tell the 
manager of each store who they 
were and what their object in 
visiting the store was. Moreover 
they were to advise the managers 
that the company had sent them 
to assist in carrying out the sales 
idea uniformly and they had been 
selected to do the job because 
they were trained observers. 

On the first visit they looked 
at the window trim and inquired 
whether all display material and 
instructions had been received 
and the information thus gath- 
ered was forwarded to the home 
office precisely as the detectives 
had done earlier in the year. A 
good many of the reporters vis- 
ited the stores accompanied by 
one of the newspaper’s advertis- 
ing solicitors who handled the 
shoe store account. Managers 


and clerks looked upon this pre- 
liminary visit as a part of the 
newspaper’s merchandising ser- 
vice and they welcomed the call. 
On the day of the sale opening 
the reporters, their wives, OT 
(Continued on page 626) 
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The Growing Sales Opportunity in 
Small Specialty Stores 


By JoHN GARTH 


Hard to classify, but important from the sales angle, 
are retail establishments which originally began as 
camera stores, cutlery stores, or art stores but which, 
because of superior merchandising ability, have 
expanded their lines to the point where they are min- 
lature department stores handling only specialties 
and novelties. They are good outlets, the writer says. 


N VARIOUS parts of the 

country a new type of store 

is growing in popularity and 

because of the vast number 
of items sold by these new stores 
there has, as yet, been no name 
that adequately describes them. 
Take the Fox Company of San 
Antonio, Texas. This store started 
some years ago as a photograph 
developing station. The develop- 
ing and printing of Kodak pic- 
tures grew into a national busi- 
ness and as a result of the call for 
frames and framing an art depart- 
ment was added. 


How One Company Expanded 


HE prosperity of the art de- 

partment, and _ the traffic 
through the store suggested other 
lines which could be sold. Gradu- 
ally one line after another was 
added until the original Kodak 
department was but a small part 
of the store’s activities, although 
it is today said to be the largest 
developer and printer of Kodak 
films in the world. 

The Fox Company now handles 
radio, phonographs, silverware, 
toys, leather goods, fountain pens 
and pencils, pictures, frames, a 
large line of novelties, kitchen 
cabinets, furniture and household 
specialties, electrical goods and 
various other lines. 

“Our idea is to sell something 
extra to every person who enters 
the store,” said Carl Newton, 
owner of the store, to a Dartnell 
reporter who visited him recently. 
“What people come to a store to 
buy or inspect has little to do 
with what they actually buy, if 
the store is properly arranged,” 


explained Mr. Newton. 

This is the basic fundamental 
of all the store’s operations — to 
get a big traffic in and out of the 
store, and so arrange the mer- 
chandise that people will buy of 
their own accord. The store is 
perhaps the largest dealer in 
fountain pens and pencils in San 
Antonio —at least it appears to 
carry the best and most widely 
assorted stock. A phonograph or 
radio is constantly going in the 
front door, so that hundreds of 
people passing stop to listen to 
the latest record of “Two Black 
Crows,” or the broadcast of a 
news event. These people are at- 
tracted into the store one step at 
a time by the unusually attractive 
displays of new merchandise, and 
it is virtually impossible to get in 
and out of the store without buy- 
ing something. 


Plenty of Service 


ACH salesperson wears a 

badge identifying him by 
name, and there are plenty of 
salespeople to wait on every cus- 
tomer. Sales meetings are held 
frequently and the unusually good 
service in the store is evidence of 
careful training and coaching by 
the management. 

The Fox Company is but one of 
many stores more or less similar. 
On the Pacific coast, in Los 
Angeles particularly, there are a 
number of stores being opened 
which, to all outward appearances 
are drug stores, but which have no 
prescription departments. These 
stores will try to sell almost any- 
thing. They carry a full line of 
patent and proprietary medicines, 
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household goods, electrical special- 
ties, cosmetics, art goods, maintain 
a film developing department, 
and sell phonograph records and 
radios. ; 

Their idea, like that of the Fox 
Company, is to get people into 
the store—to persuade or cajole 
them into the store to look around 
—and then sell them something. 

Another store which is rapidly 
expanding its lines is the Bass 
Camera Company of Chicago. Bass 
started in a little hole in the wall 
selling cameras, films and acces- 
sories. When radio began to win 
attention he put in a line of radio 
sets and supplies. Less than two 
years ago he moved into a larger 
store on West Madison street, and 
is today selling radios, talking 
machines, all manner of photo- 
graph supplies and accessories, 
and is expanding into other lines 


The “Location” Store 


N MANY cities there is a type 

of store which has been built 
around a good location—the Buck 
and Rayner store in the North- 
western Station at Chicago is a 
good example. This store sells cut 
flowers, men’s furnishings, art and 
giftwares, toys, candy, and novel- 
ties of all kinds. The merchandise 
sold is of course influenced to 
some extent by the location of the 
store, which is in the station, hav- 
ing no street frontage whatever. 

Stores of this type, while not 
at the present time so great in 
number, are rapidly increasing, 
and will probably increase in the 
future more rapidly than in the 
past. These stores offer a wonder- 
ful opportunity to gain quick 
distribution for a new item or 
specialty ; because of the unusually 
high grade salespeople, specialties 
and novelties which need special 
sales attention can be sold much 
more successfully than in the 
ordinary department store, or 1n 
the more conventional types 0! 
stores, where displays and sales 
effort are not nearly as intensive. 

As far as we know, there is no 
available list of stores of this type, 
but the sales executive who builds 
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his own list will build up an out- 
let that is more than ordinarily 
susceptible to sales helps and 
selling suggestions, as well as 
cordial to new merchandise. 

It seems these stores center, at 
least at present, around summer 
and winter resort towns, railroad 
stations, large hotel lobbies, and 
in the large arcade buildings 
which face two streets and offer 
window space on arcades between 
streets. 

As everybody knows, the ordi- 
nary merchandising distinctions 
between our older and more con- 
ventional type of stores are being 
broken down very rapidly. The 
drug and chemical shop of yester- 
day is a sort of all round notion 
store today. The hardware store 
has branched out in the electrical 
and automotive equipment fields, 
while the automobile accessory 
stores have not hesitated to add 
sporting and camping equipment, 
with radio and other sidelines to 
boot. The big idea in retailing 
today seems to be to bring the 
people into the store and then sell 
them whatever can be most at- 
tractively displayed. 


What Are “Drug” Stores Now? 


No longer can we say, “We 
get distribution in the hardware 
stores,” or the drug stores, or the 
clothing stores, or the furniture 
stores. All of these stores are in 
one way or another part of some 
other type of store. Doubtless the 
small department store—the one 
room, one floor department store 
is in the immediate future of re- 
tail development. 

All these stores, as a rule, carry 
a better average quality of mer- 
chandise than the well-known ten 
cent to one dollar stores which 
have become so popular in the 
past few years. The popular priced 
dry goods department stores such 
as Penney, carry more staples, and 
cater to a less prosperous class of 
trade than these stores which 
make a definite appeal to the 
higher class trade. 

Another interesting retail de- 
velopment is the widening of lines 
carried by the cutlery stores, or 
rather the stores which were once 
cutlery stores. We now find many 
former cutlery stores which were 
once devoted entirely to such in- 
struments of defense and offense 
as razors, knives, and _ scissors, 
widening their stocks to include 
fountain pens, pencils, clocks, 
thermometers, barometers, leather 
goods (in some cases trunks and 


handbags), films, cameras, radios 
and many other items. 

A good example of this type of 
store is Parker and Battersby on 
42nd Street near Broadway in 
New York. This store sells cutlery 
of every conceivable kind — cam- 
eras, radios, pens, pencils, leather 
goods, party favors, all kinds of 
accessories for card games, smok- 
ing sets, and gift wares of various 
kinds. Lines handled are of the 
highest grade and the salespeople 
seem unusually familiar with the 
stocks and more than ordinarily 
able in presenting a piece of 
merchandise. 

The extension of lines by stores 
of this type is shown by many 
stores which operate under names 
which have long since been out- 
grown. The City Radio Store, a 
New York retail store on 42nd 
street, 1S no more an exclusive 
radio store than the average cut- 
lery store is today an exclusive 
store of its kind. This store sells 
electrical goods, such as irons, 
heaters and curlers, in addition to 
cameras, radios, and many other 
allied lines of similar character. 


In Chicago the Hobbs and Sut- 
phen stores could hardly be classi- 
fied under any of the more con- 
ventional types of stores because 
they have apparently completely 
outgrown their original classifica- 
tion. There are several of these 
stores, all handling a large line of 
pictures and picture frames, greet- 
ing cards, giftwares, pens and 
pencils, stationery, cameras, nov- 
elties and moderate priced art 
objects. 

The aggressiveness of the man- 
agement of these stores opens up 
an opportunity to sell them almost 
any type of quality merchandise 
which has a definite display value, 
and which lends itself to sugges- 
tive selling. In planning any sales 
campaign, or in sizing up any 
territory, stores of this type should 
be given careful consideration, 
and should be included in the 
sales work, for they apparently 
conflict with no other stores, yet 
offer a large outlet for certain 
types of merchandise, often neg- 
lected by the more convention- 
ally managed establishments, who 
adhere strictly to certain lines. 


Special Committee Appointed 
to Study Government Reports 


OSSIBLE improvements in 

the 1930 census and other sta- 
tistical reports made by the 
United States Government will be 
studied by the Bureau of Re- 
search and Education of the 
International Advertising Associ- 
ation. A special committee has 
been appointed consisting of 
Henry C. Campbell of the Chi- 
cago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, chairman; 
L. M. Barton, Chicago Daily 
News; D. R. Cowan, Swift & 
Company; J. D. Crain, Jr., Class 
and Industrial Marketing; F. M. 
Feiker, Associated Business Pa- 
pers; O. C. Harn, Audit Bureau 
of Circulation; and J. W. Hayes, 
Crowell Publishing Company. 

Although several committees 
have been appointed with similar 
purposes, none officially repre- 
sents organized advertising. Mr. 
Campbell’s committee expects to 
work in close cooperation with all 
these groups, especially the cen- 
tral committee of the Market Re- 
search Conference headed by Dr. 
Frank M. Surface. 


The I. A. A. committee should 
be able to uncover needs for sta- 
tistical information among adver- 
tising men which will not come 
to the attention of the other com- 
mittees. Furthermore it can exert 
strong influence in favor of the 
recommendations of any commit- 
tee working on this problem be- 
cause it will voice the sentiments 
of 22,000 advertising men and 
women in all branches of this 
business. 

The bureau invites the cooper- 
ation of all who use government 
data. Everyone who finds cer- 
tain facts missing in government 
reports or facts presented in an 
inconvenient form is urged to 
offer constructive suggestions at 
once. Prompt action is necessary 
since plans for the 1930 census 
are already well advanced. 

Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to the director of the 
I. A. A. Bureau of Research and 
Education, Nathaniel W. Barnes, 
at the University of Chicago, or 
to any member of this special 
committee of the I. A. A. 
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Ben Affleck Is Still Selling Cement 


personal characteristics which are 
bound to dictate the results of his 
work. No matter how eager a 
salesman may be to cooperate in 
a general sales plan or how ably 
that plan may be formulated, the 
fact remains that success in get- 
ting the best out of all the sales- 
men depends upon the skill of the 
sales manager in understanding 
the personal traits and charac- 
teristics of each salesman and 
suiting the nature of his super- 
vision to each individual case. 

“There is no patent medicine, 
no ‘specific remedy,’ which can be 
successfully used as a cure-all for 
ailing salesmanship. Mass treat- 
ment, excepting in a limited range 
of application, is a poor method 
with salesmen. In all cases suc- 
cess comes from considering each 
salesman as an individual and fit- 
ting the treatment to his individ- 
ual needs. Of course, the shrewd 
sales manager can go quite some 
distance and save some energy by 
what I call grouping. When I 
was sales manager I had my men 
loosely classified into a number of 
groups, according to their out- 
standing characteristics. In one 
group were the men who had to 
be pushed hard and persistently, 
and who would stand for that sort 
of treatment. 


Uncovering Latent Talent 


“Another group contained the 
men who resented most sensitive- 
ly any supervision of that sort. 
On their backs appeared to be 
hung signs, reading, ‘Don’t push! 
Don’t crowd!’ Of course there 
were several other classifications 
made with reference to the kind 
of handling required to get good 
results. This grouping, however, 
Was not carried out to an extent 
which encouraged me to suspend 
the personal study of any sales- 
man with a view to finding the 
individual method of treatment 
best calculated to develop him to 
greater usefulness. Just as long 
as I remained sales manager, I 
made a conscientious effort to 
make and maintain a personal ac- 
quaintance with each salesman 
sufficient, at least, to give me the 
fring range on his strongest per- 
sonal characteristics, both as to 
his faults and his elements of 
strength. 


“Some examples will show what 


(Continued from page 580) 


I mean. On one occasion when 
we were very busy during a large 
convention, a high school gradu- 
ate applied for a position. I didn’t 
think so well of him at the time 
but I needed some assistance and 
was too busy to look further. One 
of the first jobs assigned this lad 
was to fold circulars. There hap- 
pened to be a clock on the desk 
that ticked the seconds while he 
worked. Seeing that he had no 
realization of what speed was, | 
took occasion to show him my- 
self. I saw that he was willing 
enough but was of the slow-think- 
ing, plodding type and had no 
conception of what a job meant 
to us or could mean to him. He 
had good stuff in him if only it 
could be developed. Realizing 
this he was occasionally coached 
and also encouraged by being 
given new opportunities. He was 
advanced to a sales desk, then 
went outside to sell and later be- 
came assistant division sales man- 


ager. He was developed into a 


good man by individual treat- 
ment. 

“Or take the case of another 
man who had the ability to make 
friends readily and who, when he 
worked, worked hard. But his 
habits were irregular and not al- 
ways of the best. Seeing that he 
was good, he was encouraged and 
later when an opportunity came 
to give him increased responsi- 
bility, he was advanced. His re- 
sponse to this treatment was 
quick and satisfactory. He has 
since become one of our hardest- 
working, most painstaking and 
efficient sales executives. 


Individual Diagnosis 


“That each case must be han- 
dled differently is shown by a 
third example. Here was a col- 
lege trained man—earnest, sin- 
cere, capable and hard-working. 
But he had a mind of his own — 
so much so that he resented sug- 
gestions from his superior. The 
two could not get along and the 
man was about to be let out. I 
studied his case, decided that he 
was too valuable to lose, trans- 
ferred him to another division and 
assigned him to one of our most 
important outside jobs. Here he 
was very much on his own. His 
new work called for a man whom 
customers could so trust that they 
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would tell details of prospective 
work and of business arrange- 
ments they otherwise would with- 
hold — information valuable to us. 
This change gave him a chance 
to work at best advantage con- 
sidering his personal characteris- 
tics. He turned out to be one of 
the best men we ever had in that 
job. 

“The first man was slow but 
willing and needed guidance, en- 
couragement and a little pressure 
for speed. 

“The second man was able but 
irregular in his habits. He ac- 
tually needed larger responsibili- 
ties as well as a proof of our faith 
in him to bring him to a realiza- 
tion of his opportunities. The 
third man could not be driven or 
even urged. He needed to be re- 
moved from direct supervision, 
given a place where he could put 
his earnestness and trustworthi- 
ness to work at best advantage. 
Each salesman is a separate prob- 
lem. Many salesmen failures are 
merely failures of sales manage- 
ment — examples of misplacement 
and poor judgment in develop- 
ment and supervision. 


A Knowledge of Human Nature 


“No amount of sheer business 
ability or economic vision on the 
part of a sales manager will take 
the place of a keen and intuitive 
knowledge of human nature. That 
is the big capital asset in which 
he must be strong. There is no 
substitute for it. A salesman isn’t 
a mechanical unit — he’s a human 
being first, last and all the time! 
And a man who is not himself 
thoroughly human is not, in my 
opinion, fitted by nature to be- 
come a sales manager. 

“Modern sales management is 
so large and varied a field that 
generalizations in it are likely to 
be rather hazardous. For example, 
take the matter of sales quotas. 
In regular commodities, selling to 
the same dealers month after 
month, the quota plan can be 
used to stimulate sales with great 
effectiveness. But in our business 
its use must be more flexible, less 
arbitrary. 

“While we have a quota for the 
company and for each sales divi- 
sion and, in fact, for each sales- 
man, we must in fairness take into 
consideration the fact that a big 
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construction job slated for a cer- 
tain territory may, quite unac- 
countably, fail to come through 
without any failure on the part of 
the salesman. Because of this fea- 
ture it is impossible for us to 
apply the quota plan as rigidly as 
it may in justice be applied in 
many commodity lines. 

“The largest use of cement is 
in big public improvements — in 
dams, bridges, highways and large 
industrial buildings. The state or 
general locality which used the 
largest quantity of cement last 
year may be relatively a lean ter- 
ritory for us in 1928, while the 
state that had comparatively lit- 
tle concrete construction in 1927 
may lead all the commonwealths 
in cement consumption this year. 
In other words, the distribution of 
cement consumption is constantly 
shifting and about as far from 
uniform as could be imagined. 
This disturbs the consistent ap- 
plication of quota pressure on our 
salesmen. 


Diverse Kinds of Sales Talent 


“In the main ours is not a busi- 
ness of repeat orders, excepting 
as to its smaller sales. There are 
other lines in which repeat-orders 
are so rare as to be virtually un- 
known. Take, for example, cer- 
tain types of huge machines, such 
as are used by the big mines. 
Much of the largest conveyor ma- 
chinery belongs in this class. In 
such lines every customer is likely 
to be a new customer and the 
amount of each sale is very large. 
This trade therefore calls for a 
distinct type of salesmanship, a 
peculiar kind of salesman. 

“Where a single sale amounts 
to perhaps a million dollars, as a 
unit of mining machinery often 
does, it is clearly apparent that 
the job demands a ‘high pressure’ 
salesman — one born with an en- 
dowment of selling talent little 
short of selling genius. He may 
be greatly deficient in the patient, 
plodding qualities required in a 
grocery, hardware or soap sales- 
man, covering the same territory 
month after month and establish- 
ing, by frequent and repeated con- 
tracts with customers, a personal 
relationship having a great cumu- 
lative value to the house. 

“Therefore, you cannot apply 
the same kind of supervision to 
the big machinery salesmen that 
will be successful with salesmen 
of staple commodities. 

“Our business has a combina- 
tton of both these diverse kinds of 


salesmen. There are those regu- 
larly covering a territory and sup- 
plying dealers with cement to 
meet the steady demands of their 
territories. Then we have the 
salesmen who sell to the con- 
tractors building huge dams, re- 
servoirs, bridges, highways, pub- 
lic buildings and other large im- 
provements, a line in which each 
sale runs into large figures. These 
are the race-horses of our organ- 
ization sent out to win the big 
stakes. 


Production Problems 


“In some of this work, particu- 
larly that having to do with pub- 
lic improvements, the personnel 
is constantly changing. Engineers 
and other public officials in office 
today may be out tomorrow. On 
the other hand, salesmen serving 


established customers in pre-, 


scribed territories, inevitably are 
of a different sort and require a 
different kind of development and 
supervision.” 

Nor is the management of a 
sales force the only angle of sell- 
ing. Mr. Affleck was willing to 
spend millions in scrapping ex- 
pensive equipment in his com- 
pany’s plants and installing new 
machinery —not to increase pro- 
duction but to lower costs of pro- 
duction and thus insure both a 
profit to the company and a con- 
tinuance of the present relatively 
low price of the product. This 
illustrates the decisive action of 
an executive in meeting compe- 
tition. His act goes back to the 
fact that while consumption of 
cement has increased each year, 
the producing capacity of cement 
plants has increased even more 
rapidly, so that today it is sub- 
stantially greater than the demand 
for the product. Realizing that 
increasing production still more 
would not aid selling, Mr. Affleck 
took the bull by the horns by 
spending millions in mechanical 
changes to reduce operating 
costs. 

A substantial new dock and har- 
bor, a million dollars spent in im- 
provements in the finishing mills, 
over half a million in new cement 
storage bins at one plant and 
other large sums expended in 
junking old coal-grinding equip- 
ment and installing new, in 
changing the pitch of mammoth 
kilns, in radically changing opera- 
tions in the sack department and 
in revolutionizing mechanical 
power transmission, were phases 
of his program. These required 


the expenditure of millions of dol- 
lars without increasing produc- 
tion by a single barrel. Yet, in 
Mr. Affleck’s opinion, they are all 
vitally connected with the selling 
problem as they enable his com- 
pany to market its product prof- 
itably without raising prices. 

Mr. Affleck’s exterior of prac- 
ticality, his acquaintances agree, 
covers a really human, likable in- 
dividual. About the offices, for 
example, he is popularly called 
“B.F.A.” Even children, pene- 
trating his brisk business armor, 
find beneath a personality sympa- 
thetic to childhood. One day his 
daughter, little five-year-old Jane, 
tripped into the reception room. 
As the dignified president 
emerged from his office, she grave- 
ly regarded his stalwart six feet 
and then ran to his arms with the 
greeting, “Oh, hello Benny!” 

That Mr. Affleck is decidedly 
human and has a well developed 
sense of humor is indicated by the 
fact that when I asked him in 
what recreation he found his rest 
and diversion, he promptly an- 
swered : 


A President’s Hobby 


“I suppose you expect me to 
say golf. That seems to be the 
correct thing for middle aged gen- 
tlemen who are trying to keep 
young and lean, but I can’t oblige 
you with that answer. For a time 
I tried earnestly to put myself in . 
the way of qualifying for that an- 
swer. But when they handed out 
a handicap of a stroke a hole it 
was too much for my pride and 
I quit the game! I’d like to take 
up wood-working or have a little 
amateur machine shop if I had a 
domestic plant suited to that sort 
of thing. But a city apartment is 
a poor place for craft work which 
calls for any mechanical equip- 
ment. So I take this kind of re- 
creation out in wishing.” 

Mr. Affleck not only was for- 
merly a member of the Apollo 
Club of St. Louis, the Mendels- 
sohn Club of Chicago, and of 
other musical organizations, but 
he also takes a personal interest 
in encouraging his employees 
along musical lines. At his sug- 
gestion a company chorus, formed 
last year, received favorable no- 
tice for the Christmas carols 
which it sang in the corridors of 
the bank building in which the 
Universal offices are located. He 
attended rehearsals of the chorus 
and took part with the employees 
in the holiday songs. 
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“I’m very fond of music and 
get a large share of pleasure 
from it,” he says. “But my main 
diversion is the study of human 
nature—which is only another 
way of saying that the line of my 
fun is the line of my work, get- 
ting a better understanding of the 
human beings with whom I come 
in contact. I like folks — not just 
in hand-picked groups trade- 
marked ‘Select’ but mine-run 
folks!” — 


Life Insurance Writ- 
ings Show Gain 


EW life insurance written by 
United States companies 
was 9.7 per cent greater during 
February this year than for the 
same month last year, according 
to a recent report of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents. 
The compilation aggregates the 
new business records—exclusive 
of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions—of 44 member 
companies, which have 82 per 
cent of the total volume of life in- 
surance outstanding in all United 
States legal reserve companies. 
The total new business of all 
classes was $964,490,000 as against 
$879,324,000 during February of 
1927, which is a gain of 9.7 per 
cent. New ordinary insurance 
amounted to $651,037,000 as 
against $625,988,000, a gain of 4 
per cent. Industrial amounted to 
$221,948,000 as against $207,217,- 
000, a gain of 7.1 per cent, and 
group insurance was $91,505,000 
as compared with $46,119,000, or 
a gain of 98.4 per cent. 


George W. Biggs, Jr., chief 
water works engineer of the 
American Water Works and Elec- 
tric Company, Inc., and president 
of the American Construction and 
Securities Company, its chief sub- 
sidiary, has joined the editorial 
staff of Water Works Engineering, 
New York, as advisory editor. 
The magazine is published every 
other week by the Case-Shepperd- 
Mann Publishing Corporation. 


The Master Package Corpora- 
tion of Owen, Wisconsin, has 
appointed Klau-Van Pietersom- 
Dunlap-Younggreen, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, to direct its advertising. 


The advertising of the Racine 
Horseshoe Tire Company, Racine, 
Wisconsin, is now being handled 
by the Cramer-Krasselt Company, 
Milwaukee agency. 


When the Right Answer Isn't 
Written in the Book 


(Continued from page 602) 


found. “I couldn’t find him if I 
wanted to,” the sales manager re- 
plied. ‘“He’s supposed to be mak- 
ing all the small towns in Michi- 
gan we're not already covering, 
and I have a bunch of orders here 
from towns I didn’t even know 
were on the map.” 

Mr. Samuels so covered himself 
with distinction on that trip that 
he was recalled, given a raise and 
assigned a better territory. Later 
he went with Wilson and Com- 
pany and remained with them un- 
til he became a branch manager in 
charge of some thirty employees. 
After several years in that con- 
nection he was offered the gen- 
eral managership of a_ smaller 
packing house and accepted it. 
Having charge of a number of 
brokers, he obtained his first 
glimpse behind the scenes of the 
brokerage business, something 
which is denied most men who 
work for the larger packers, and 
as his acquaintance with that 
phase of selling increased, he 
finally founded his own company 
which he has directed ever since. 


Getting Out in the Field 


As a branch house manager 
he made a practice of spending at 
least one day a month traveling 
with each of his salesmen while 
he called on the trade. On that 
occasion, most of his salesmen 
would take him to see the pros- 
pects they had not been able to 
sell regularly, sometimes as a 
challenge to their manager and 
sometimes because they sincerely 
wanted some help. The _ fre- 
quency with which he closed the 
sales they had been unable to 
make led them to seek his assis- 
tance at every opportunity. They 
came to realize that he was not 
asking them to do anything he 
was not capable and willing to do 
himself. As a result, some of the 
company’s best branch house 
salesmen were developed under 
his management. 

The difference between the at- 
titude he took and the practice of 
most branch house managers is 
illustrated by the promotion of a 
salesman of his acquaintance. 
After he had left the company, 
Mr. Samuels was asked for a 


statement as to this particular 
salesman’s qualifications for the 
managership of a branch. He 
spoke most highly of the man’s 
ability as a salesman, but word 
had reached him on several occa- 
sions that the salesman used to 
tell his associates that “Samuels 
was crazy to keep on working as 
hard as he did when he was made 
a manager.” And he had added 
that “If I ever get to manage a 
branch you can bet I’ll quit call- 
ing on the trade myself.” As Mr. 
Samuels knew how well he would 
carry out that intention if he was 
promoted, he hesitated to recom- 
mend him for the job. 


His Prediction Came True 


Nevertheless, the salesman 
won the promotion—and lasted 
just six weeks. In common with 
the average branch house man- 
ager he thought all he had to do 
was to keep after the salesmen 
under him for orders. He stayed 
in the office and made a pretense 
of directing their work, but he 
congratulated himself that his 
days out on the street were over, 
when, naturally, they weren't. 

After he left the house one of 
its district managers called him 
on the phone and wanted to know 
how he had managed to sell so 
many hams from his branch the 
previous spring when the present 
incumbent wasn’t doing half that 
much business. Mr. Samuels ex- 
plained his practice of going out 
with each salesman regularly and 
helping him sell in person. If his 
successor would do the same 
thing, he felt sure he would get 
the same results. But the succes- 
sor, too, felt that such things 
were beneath the dignity of his 
new position. 

The same factors which con- 
tributed to his success in the 
packing industry have likewise 
made Mr. Samuels’ brokerage 
business a profitable one from the 
start. Although dealing in all 
packing house products, he spe 
cializes in sausage materials and 
in the six years since he estab- 
lished the business he has built tt 
up to a point where it is handling 
the accounts of fifty packers 
and sausage makers regularly. 
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the Addressograph was 

merely an addressing machine 
—addressing envelopes from 
sundry lists of names. 
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The Addressograph re 
Analysis Sheet itself does 
not tell the complete story. 
The Addressograph Re- 
search Bureau can place 
before you a truly amazing 


The constantly increasing de- 
mands of business generally 
for more cost-cutting, profit- 
producing methods made 
necessary a broadening devel- 


opment of Addressograph 


Collection 
ang Inetelionent colle ee 


Public service bills, “Receipts, s, Statements. 
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The Profit Analysis Sheet, 
at a glance, gives some con- use Addressograph equip- 
ception of Addressograph’s ment for imprinting, list- 
present broad service to the ing and addressing 165 
world’s industrial, commercial and social life. distinct business forms. The work is done by 
Two minutes spent in checking this list will dem- Addressograph methods 10 to 50 times faster 
onstrate to you, and to other executives and de- than by pen or typewriter — errors impossible. 
partment heads in your organization, that This Research Bureau will gladly make a sur- 
Addressograph methods can be used profitably vey of your business to convince you that 
in every department of your business. Addressograph methods will cut your expenses, 
If you have thought of the Addressograph as bring you more business and increase your profits. 


merely an addressing machine, your impression has A request from you will start the survey or bring you 


detailed information concerning ways in which others in 
been limited to only a fraction of Addressograph’s uses. your line of businessare using Addressograph equipment. 


commercial activities, who 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 
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Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. 


for small lists of » 


names and records. matics. Prices from $20 to $4400. 


Machines for every size and 
kind of business —from the small 
hand operated machines to full auto- 


Campaigns that Might Be Launched in 


this list grew into something like 
the following: 


Automobilists Jewelers 
Aviators Lathers © 
Baggagemen Lead miners 
Blacksmiths Lighthousemen 
Boat builders Machinists 
Boys Maids 
Brakemen Mail clerks 
Campers Marines 
Carpenters Milkmen 
Cashiers Mill operatives 
Chauffeurs Mothers 


Circus workers 
Clerks 


Movie studios 
Nurses 


Coal miners Photographers 
Conductors Plumbers 
Cooks Policemen 
Copper miners Poultrymen 
Dock workers Sailors 
Doormen Salesmen 
Draymen Silver miners 
Electricians Soldiers 


Elevator operators Stage hands 


Engineers Station agents 
Explorers Steel workers 
Express messengers Street car men 
Farmers . Suburbanites 
Fire fighters Supervisors 
Fishermen Surgeons 

Gas men Surveyors 
Girls Tailors 

Glass blowers Telephone installers 
Glaziers Ticket sellers 
Grocerymen Tourists 
Hospital orderlies Travelers 
Hunters Upholsterers 
Inspectors Ushers 
Janitors Watchmen 


From this compilation it was 
seen that the uses for flashlights 
divided into two general classes: 
public consumer personal use and 
industrial. Through experience, 
the company was familiar with 
private consumer uses. It was the 
industrial use for flashlights that 
offered a tempting invitation for 
detailed study. 


Appealing to Users 


Right at the start it was seen 
that certain classifications of their 
product possessed a particular in- 
dustrial appeal. The small flat vest 
pocket light, for example, natu- 
rally offered a more limited indus- 
trial use than the larger tubular 
flashlights of greater power and 
wider range of illumination. The 
lantern type light had possibilities 
as a safety lamp where kerosene 
or an open flame would be dan- 
gerous, owing to gas and fumes. 
The spotlight type or projection 
light had particularly strong in- 
dustrial possibilities, and it was 
relative to the use of this type 
that the White Ray Company 


(Continued from page 594) 


began a preliminary investigation. 

Naturally the company turned 
to the field of civil engineering 
and construction, as astart, where 
considerable night work is done 
by artificial lighting. It was found 
that the majority of construction 
organizations on large projects use 
artificial lighting equipment for 
night work. It was also found that 
engineers responsible for emer- 
gency maintenance and repairs, 
depend on using light at night 
that replaces the rays of the sun. 
Of 78 civil engineers and con- 
tractors from whom information 
was obtained, 58, or approximate- 
ly 75 per cent, do night work 
either regularly or occasionally, 
using a variety of illuminating 
equipment including electric flood 
lights, portable acetylene lights 
and high-power electric bulb 
lamps. 


Research Reveals Facts of Interest 


It was in the types of lighting 
units used that the company found 
real encouragement for industrial 
education. Their survey brought 
out the fact that a large majority 
of the night lighting reported was 
done by improvised equipment of 
ordinary electric bulbs on leads 
from lighting circuits, either high- 
power single bulbs or clusters of 
smaller units. A total of 40 organ- 
izations among the 58 who re- 
ported doing night work claimed 
the use of ordinary electric light 
bulbs. It was clearly evident that 
the industry, as a whole, had not 
been educated to the use of scien- 
tific lighting equipment particu- 
larly adapted to the conduct of 
engineering and construction 
operations at night. 

The investigation also estab- 
lished the point that next to ordi- 
nary lighting bulbs, strung on 
leads by “home talent,” acetylene 
lights were next in extent of use 
with the units of two manufac- 
turers on practically an equal 
preference basis. A total of 25 
organizations reported the use of 
portable acetylene lighting units. 

Third, in the list, came those 
using electric flood lights, and of 
the 22 electric flood light users 
only one mentioned the trade 
name of the unit used. 
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Industrial Markets 


The situation thus became clear 
that the civil engineering and 
construction field offered a market 
for lighting equipment worth 
cultivating ; also that considerable 
educational work would be neces- 
sary to influence the majority 
using ordinary bulbs strung on 
wires to swing over to a more 
adequate and better method of 
lighting. The compilation of acety- 
lene lighting units offered a sales 
resistance to be broken down, and 
it was also evident that some com- 
petition existed in the ranks of 
flood light manufacturers. 


Developing a Selling System 


True, the White Ray Company 
had sold flood lights here and 
there for night work, but the sell- 
ing had been haphazard and not 
backed by any intensive indus- 
trial drive, either by advertising 
or through the sales force. Like 
many manufacturers with a prod- 
uct suited to industrial applica- 
tion, the company, in its drive for 
private consumer business had 
neglected the profitable industrial 
market. It is now awake to the 
fact and anxious to remedy the 
condition, hence the further pur- 
suing of the investigation along 
the following lines: 

Questionnaires were sent to 
representative contractors and 
construction companies, city en- 
gineers and electric street railway 
engineers. In the contractor group 
only companies which had been 
awarded during the year 1926 in 
excess of $20,000 each were ques- 
tioned. The returns were as 


follows: 


Do Do Not Do Ambiguous 
Night Night (Not 


Class Work Work Used) 
Contractors .......... . 46 17 3 
City Engineers... 5 3 1 
Street Railway 
ENngineer...ccccccons 7 1 
POU ssccssticthocisiics 58 20 5 


Of the 46 contractors reporting 
operations at night and using 
artificial lighting equipment, 38 
reported that they did such work 
and used such equipment occa- 
sionally, while 8 did so regularly. 

Of the 5 city engineers, 4 were 
occasional users and 1 a regular 
user. 

Of the 7 street railway engr 
neers, 5 were occasional and 
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To Make a Long Story Short 


HE foreman saw it would lighten 

his work. The roadmaster saw it 
would speed up the job. The division 
engineer said, ‘‘Let’s try it out.’’ The 
results of the test convinced the engi- 
neer maintenance of way and the 
chief engineer that the appliance 
would save money and should be 
made standard for all divisions on 
the road. 


It’s a good story and a true one—for 
these men are important factors in 
influencing the purchases of railway 


products used in the construction and 
maintenance of roadway and struc- 
tures, 


As one of the five Simmons-Board- 
man departmental publications that 
comprise the Railway Service Unit, 
Ratlway Engineering and Mainte- 
nance is devoted exclusively to the 
interests of the chief engineers, engi- 
neers maintenance of way, division 
engineers, supervisors bridges and 
buildings, supervisors water service, 
roadmasters and foremen. 


Simmons-Boardman Publishing Company, 30 Church Street, New York 


““The House of Transportation”’ 


Chicago: 105 West Adams Street 


Cleveland: 6007 Euclid Avenue 


Washington, D. C.: 17th & H Streets, N. W. 


San Francisco: 74 New Montgomery Street 


The Railway Service Unit 


Railway Age, Railway Mechanical Engineer, Railway Electrical Engineer 


Railway Engineering and Maintenance, Railway Signaling 
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were regular users of lighting 
equipment for night work. 

It was also interesting and in- 
structive to the company to note 
the kinds of new construction 
work at night on which the re- 
plies from contractors indicated 
the use of lighting equipment. 
These are classified below: 


Number of 
Contractors 
Using 

Lighting 

Kind of Work Equipment 
NN a I Or Na oe 15 
Highways. ................. 6 
SS Gee eeteae esis TEN 4 
lc) See eee ener ; 3 
NNN hc coerce ee has a Se te 3 
JSS Ca cena 4 
Underground work .................... He 1 
EP) 0 Re te erty ane ese eee 1 
ere eee ORC Une ey Ones 1 
Spprneeae OI co a ee 1 
LO RRS aS aes 2 ease ee 1 
POWER: TINE B onic sis 1 
LL. 8 GRR RR Ie ece OEE ar i ene 1 
ee EE cle |, eT 1 
NT EE eee eRe ee eee errs 1 

In addition to this, city engi- 

neers reported night lighting 


equipment used on construction of 
sewage pumping stations, dams 
and tunnels, Street railway engi- 
neers reported lighting equipment 
used for track work and paving. 


Many Uses Uncovered 


In summing up the results of 
this survey, indications pointed 
strongly to continued and_ in- 
creased use of night work on both 
construction and engineering oper- 
ations. With improvements in 
field lighting equipment, contrac- 
tors and engineers may be ex- 
pected to rely more and more on 
artificial lighting to keep ahead of 
their schedules of operations, to 
avoid penalty payments for in- 
completed work and to win bonus 
for completion of jobs ahead of 
schedule. Under many conditions, 
therefore, it was seen that there 
is a direct dollars-and-cents-value 
in doing work at night. And while 
new construction work contrib- 
uted the primary market for artifi- 
cial lighting equipment, important 
secondary markets are found in 
emergency engineering repair and 
maintenance work, thus making 
the engineer, as well as the con- 
tractor, an important buying 
influence. 

The World War demonstrated, 
as nothing else had ever done, the 
value of spotlighting industrial 
buildings as protection against 
prowlers, and this angle of illumi- 
nation was also considered in 
company plans for education. 

It may be thought by some that 
in building this campaign we are 
getting away from the common 
garden variety of flashlight; the 
kind that responds to the touch 


of a button and throws its rays on 
the thief in his act of packing up 
the family silver. Not at all. After 
all, the spotlight is only a grown- 
up brother of the pocket flash- 
light, and the White Ray Com- 
pany now turned its attention to 
the many industrial users for the 
tubular and the lantern type light. 
The result was quite bewildering, 
so many were the uses discovered. 
Any attempt to incorporate them 
all in this article would be equally 
bewildering to the reader. The 
company, however, attacked the 
problem very thoroughly with the 
result that out of what originally 
had looked to be a chaos, there 
grew a well-ordered set of indus- 
trial uses for flashlights in various 
industries. 

Naturally, the uses for tubular 
and lantern type flashlights were 
quite different from the large, 
steadily burning spotlights used 
for large area illumination, and 
their adoption was not confined 
to use at night. In practically every 
plant there exist certain dark 
corners in which equipment or 
stock is stored. Maintenance men, 
responsible for the upkeep of 
machinery, pipe lines and general 
equipment are, by the very nature 
of their work, “trouble hunters.” 


Industry’s Need for the Product 


Their duties take them into 
many obscure nooks, between wall 
partitions to trace pipe lines and 
wiring; on the top of ladders in 
corners where the light is bad and 


the reading of recording instru- 


ments is dependent upon the flash- 
light. Often the flashlight dis- 
covers trouble that only a long 
repair job can cure, but in such 
cases it is generally the handy 
pocket flash, often tucked under 
the belt or suspended there on a 
hook, that paves the way for the 
larger spotlight or cluster of 
bulbs attached to its long lead 
from an outlet plug. 

Investigation showed that con- 
siderable time was being lost by 
factory and production workers in 
hunting small parts and_ tools 
which dropped to the floor and 
rolled under work benches. Cloudy 
days also had an influence in 
darkening corners which normally 
were bright. It was also found, in 
many manufacturing plants, that 
drop lights having a simple bulb 
set in a reflector, cast an adequate 
light directly upon the work in 
process but that the base and 
other sections of the machine 
were in shadow. 


Everyone has heard stories of 
hospital operations during which 
a break in the central station 
snapped out all the lights in the 
operating room. In such cases, 
surgeons have heroically held fast 
to the patient’s arteries in the 
darkness and finished the opera- 
tion by the light of flickering 
candles or the hastily procured 
flashlight. 

Among elevator operators, in 
office buildings, hotels, apartment 
houses and industrial plants, the 
White Ray Company sensed the 
need for a flashlight in every car, 
carried on the person of the oper- 
ator or suspended on a hook. It 
is not infrequent for an elevator 
operator to encounter a_ blown 
fuse, and at such times the lights 
in the car go out until the trouble 
is located. To be stuck between 
floors in a crowded steel cage in 
total darkness is an unpleasant 
experience. In the possibility of a 
flashlight for every car the com- 
pany sensed a new channel. 


Approaching New Markets 

It was new uses of this char- 
acter, duplicated in countless va- 
rieties throughout industry, that 
led the company to believe that 
the industrial flashlight market 
could be tremendously expanded 
by a proper sales set-up and the 
right type of educational program. 
Industry must be made flashlight 
conscious! The job called for a 
program that would lift the buy- 
ing of flashlights out of the hands 
of a comparative small minority 
whose special duties called for 
flashlights on a broader basis. In- 
dividual recognition of the flash- 
light must be supplemented by 
plant recognition. Flashlights must 
be made available for groups of 
men, as well as reposing in the 
pockets and belts of individual 
workers. It was a problem of no 
mean order that the White Ray 
Company tackled, but the resul- 
tant business to be had was tempt- 
ing. 

Having determined to go ahead, 
the product itself was studied 
carefully with the view of uncov- 
ering any possible changes that 
might be necessary in making 
White Ray flashlights particu- 
larly fitted to the industrial 
market. This point deserved con- 
sideration, for it was well known 
that competition existed and the 
value was appreciated of incor- 
porating any physical features 
that might serve as specific prod- 
uct talking points. 
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Modern Merchandising Adopts Color! 


Behold Henry Ford’s new car in a variety of colors! Typewriters finished in a number 
of shades! Vacuum sweepers and kitchen outfits in the hues of the rainbow! Why? 
Because color attracts the eye and, when tastefully used, satisfies some aesthetic sense 
within us all. 


One of the easiest ways to put color into your business relationships is via the paper 
route. It is especially easy with Chieftain Bond. Chieftain comes in more colors than 
any other bond paper—sixteen shades besides white. All are pleasing. All are useful. 
The price, too, is pleasing because it permits savings that are useful. Try it. 


Use Envelopes to match your stationery 
DISTRIBUTORS 


ALBANY. N. Y. 
BALTIMORE, MD... 
BOISE, IDAHO... 
BOSTON, MASS.. 


: The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp’n 
uw. bBarton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
Ties: Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Coe es Dit eed .W. H. Claflin & Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y seat, Pee ales EES Holland Paper Co. 
BUTTE, MONT.. ee .Minneapolis Paper Co. 
CHICAGO, ILL... Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO... “ ..standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO eee  Petrequin Paper Co. 
a0 M0 15 7 URL, SA} Seema aeiereeeseaesrverenes __Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 

DALLAS, TEXAS E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
DENVER, COLO........The ‘oo Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. 
DES MOINES, IOWA... menue cae Paper Company of Iowa 
DETROIT, MICH....... Lowen the Whitaker Paper Co. 
MEPS E  R  MN E gstcsacscnicnsncescncsnnccssssioneveresvaasecstanssnconieete Peyton Paper Co. 
FRESNO, CALIF a Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HOUSTON, TEXAS................... __E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND................... .Century Paper Co. 
JACKSON, TENN........ _Martins-Currie Paper Co. 
KANSAS CITY, MO... ..Kansas City Paper House 
LANSING, MICH pede Dudley Paper Co. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF..................................Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LOUISVILLE, KY Southeastern Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIGB....................Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN... ..Minneapolis Paper Co. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA................E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
NEW YORK CP ¥......:.:...:. We wenncrn F. W. Anderson & Co. 
OAKLAND, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA..............Kansas City Paper House 


EXPORT—NEW YORK CITY—American Paper 


OMAHA, NEBR......... 
PHILADELPHIA, PA.. aa 
PHOMrers. Alia. 
PITTSBURGH, FPA.......... 
PORTLAND, ORE............. Bs 
PROVIDE, eh 
Purses, COL. Colorado Paper Co. 
RALEIGH, N. C.............. sso ..... jpes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
RICHMOND, VA... ..Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIPF................ ...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ST. LOUIS, MO Acme Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN..........................E. J. Stilwell Paper Co. 
SALEM, OREGON...................... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS. ocec..cccccccsccccccccccsssseed San Antonio Paper Co. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIPF......................... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN JOSE, CAtsPF................... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CALIPF.................Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SANTA ROSA, CALIF Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
SPOKANE, WASH..................Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO Springfield Paper Co. 
TACOMA, WASRK.......................... Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
TAMPA, FLA... : .E. Palmer & Co., Ltd. 
TOLEDO, OHIO... _.Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. eer Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
WICHITA, KANSAS. Kansas City Paper House 
WILKES-BARRE, PA.......... -H. A. Whiteman & Company 
WORCESTER, MASG......... ..Charles A. Esty Paper Co. 


Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
..D. L. Ward Co. 
__Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Seyler Paper Co. 
...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
...Paddock Paper Co. 


Exports, Ine., and Parsons & “Whitiemere, Ine. 


ENVELOPES 
WAUKEGAN, ILL.—National Envelope Co., Div., United States Envelope Co. 
WORCESTER, MASS.—Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., Div., United States 


Envelope Co. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Neenah, Wisconsin 


Op Councit Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp 
Cu1eFrain Bonp 
NEENAH Bonp 


Check the 


Wispom Bonp 
GiacierR BonpD 
STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 


ResoLuTe LEDGER 
Names PresTIGE LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


Chieftain Bond 
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In some models, therefore, the 
cases were strengthened. Wire 
guards for the lenses were de- 
signed, which could be slipped on 
and off, according to preference. 
Special hanging brackets were 
provided for placement on walls 
and factory columns, on which 
White Rays might hang by pat- 
ented hooks. To provide for the 
sudden emergency, such as ele- 
vator service where the complete 
failure of service lighting was a 
possibility, a line of flashlights 
was added that carried on the side 
of the case a button of lumines- 
cent material to identify the loca- 
tion of the flash in total darkness. 
This latter step added somewhat 
to the cost, but it was decided to 
push this type for certain condi- 
tions. 

Obviously it was impossible to 
bite off all of industry at one 
mouthful and the company, there- 
fore, selected such industries and 
lines of trade as offered major 
markets. The plumbing field was 
selected for one and space was 
contracted for in a vertical indus- 
trial paper reaching this industry. 
Other vertical fields selected were 
building, engineering and con- 
tracting, metal and wood work- 
ing, rubber, leather, mines, rolling 
mills, power plants and electrical. 
A few selected horizontal papers 
were also chosen to carry the 
message to buyers in varied in- 
dustries. 


Firing the Opening Gun 


The opening copy gun was 
fired in double page spreads ap- 
pearing in every paper. This was 
followed by persistent advertis- 
ing, carefully planned and appear- 
ing on regular schedule. 

Realizing that one of the prin- 
cipal tasks of the advertising 
hinged on selling industry an 
idea, the copy was not too specific. 
Flashlight advertising to industry 
fell in a different class from that 
of lubricants, machine tools, cut- 
ting steel and the varied line of 
equipment and supplies that in- 
dustry uses to keep the wheels of 
production turning. The job lay 
primarily in selling an idea. If 
the idea could be sold, then it 
would carry the product with it. 
Shop superintendents could not 
be induced to hang flashlights on 
hooks at strategic positions 
throughout their plants by merely 
reading that “White Ray flash- 
lights are good flashlights.” 

The whole idea behind the sell- 
ing and advertising aimed at the 


deeper objective of staging the 
flashlight as a necessary plant and 
industrial accessory that should 
always be kept available for in- 
stant use. In this respect, the 
flashlight was set up somewhat 
parallel to the fire extinguisher 
and water bucket, except that ob- 
vious service advantages were 
stressed. Whereas the fire extin- 
guisher is a “static” piece of 
equipment, playing no part in 
production and reserved against 
the sudden emergency that might 
never happen, it was possible to 
establish the flashlight as a work- 
ing tool, to be used many times 
for purposes calculated to save 
time, assist production and main- 
tenance, thus playing an actual 
working part in the flow of pro- 
duction. 


The Appeal to Buyers 


To sell flashlights to individuals 
for personal use in connection with 
their industrial duties, but also to 
go a step further and equip plant 
departments with flashlights 
available to groups of workers 
who might need them occasion- 
ally, was the double task to be 
accomplished. The primary appeal 
of the copy, therefore, endeavored 
to create an “industrial conscious- 
ness” toward flashlights. At the 
same time, the copy featured the 
principal selling points of White 
Ray flashlights and each adver- 
tisement carried a panel in which 
were listed old and many new 
uses. Detailed study of the re- 
quirements of specific industries 
brought forth lists of uses pe- 
culiar to those industries, hence 
the data given in the columns 
was changed in the different pub- 
lications used. 

As for manufacturer’s litera- 
ture, the company quickly dis- 
covered that its general consumer 
pieces, distributed over the retail 
trade counters of its dealers, would 
not answer. Industry is interested 
in literature that discusses its 
specific problems with a technical 
knowledge of its requirements. 
With this appreciation, new liter- 
ature was prepared for industrial 
circulation. Like the publication 
advertising, the industrial folders 
sold first the idea of a wider use 
for flashlights and then concen- 
trated on the advantages of White 
Rays, wide range of types for 
every industrial need, etc. These 
folders or booklets, closed by pic- 
turing the entire line and were, 
in effect, educational catalogs. 

To further sell the flashlight 
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idea, a special booklet was written 
in which the history and develop- 
ment of the flashlight were traced, 
step by step, bringing the reader 
up to date and stressing the new 
industrial era that was dawning. 
This book was _ non-technical, 
written in a simple and breezy 
style, but cleverly concealed be- 
tween the lines was a note of in- 
dustrial flashlight education. 

The company, however, did not 
stop with this. Part of its service 
consisted in the supplying of 
colored signs to be placed over 
the wall and column brackets on 
which the flashlights were to hang. 
Some of them read: 

The Other Fellow Needs This 
Flashlight. Please Return It. 

Don’t Waste Time Looking- 
Use This Flashlight. But Put It 
Back. 

This Flashlight Gets Homesick 
for Its Hook. Return It Promptly. 


Selling the Idea First 


In the matter of battery refills, 
the company geared itself to ren- 
der a unique service. Each plant 
equipped with flashlights was 
listed on a separate card which 
contained the quantity of flash- 
lights sold, their types, dates of 
purchase, etc. This method ren- 
dered a plant history always 
available and enabled the com- 
pany to check from time to time 
by mail, and through their sales- 
men, an order for additional bat- 
teries. Needless to say this service 
was featured as evidence of the 
fact that the company did not lose 
interest once a plant was equipped. 

At the start a mistake was made 
that was quickly rectified. The 
plan was tried of having the pres- 
ent sales force call on industry 
but it soon became apparent that 
greater headway could be made 
by appointing a staff of industrial 
salesmen who could devote all 
their time to educating industry 
and making special plant and in- 
dustrial studies. 

Industrial business in volume 
along the new lines was not ex- 
pected over-night. Industrial rec- 
ognition of an idea, forced from 
the outside, requires time to sink 
in and be digested, for industry 1s 
slow to change established meth- 
ods. The problem is therefore one 
of persistent penetration and con- 
tentment with steadily growing 
progress that constantly builds 
greater volume, rather than sud- 
denly increasing the sales curve 
with the danger of a decided 
falling-off later. 
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ADVERTISING INVESTMENT SECURITIES. Pre- 
pared by the Investment Research Com- 
mittee of the Financial Advertisers 
Association at the suggestion of the 
Education Committee of the Investment 
Bankers Association of America. New 
York, Prentice-Hall, Inc. 312 pages. $5. 
The preface of this book deciares it to 

have been written for the express purpose 

of helping bond houses sell more bonds 
more economically. Written by the adver- 
tising managers of twelve well-known 
investment banking houses for the entire 
bond business (senior and junior partners, 
the buying department, the salesman and 
the sales manager have all been kept in 
mind) the book slights none of the selling 
and advertising problems inherent in this 
type of business. As practically nothing 
has previously been published: on this sub- 
ject, the book is more than welcome as an 
addition to the collection of literature on 
investments. The four main divisions of 

“Advertising Investment Securities,” are: 

Advertising as a Factor in the Distribution 

of Investment Securities, The Technique 

of Advertising, Direct Mail, and Mer- 
chandising Methods. 


Finance. By Charles L. Jamison. 
York, The Ronald Press, 
$4.50. 

For the first time in the history of this 
country at least, an effort has been made 
to write about the important problems in- 
volved in the day-to-day and week-to-week 
job of keeping. a business solvent and well 
supplied with working capital, without 
treating it either as a sort of poor relation 
of the aristocratic accounting family, or as 
an intellectual problem in corporate organ- 
ization and management. In one or two 
instances, there have been other attempts 
at the same thing, but they have either 
bungled in their attempt or quickly lost 
sight of their objective. In this book, 
which is one of a series on Business Ad- 
ministration being developed under the 
editorship of James O. McKinsey, finance 
is treated as one of the important func- 
tional departments of business, and given 
rank with production, sales, personnel and 
accounting. It is in the chapters on organ- 
ization and policy that the author makes 
his greatest contribution, and these alone 
would justify the recommendation of the 
volume to business executives or to those 
who want to become executives. In the 
treatment of short time financing by other 
Means than bank loans, and of long time 
financing, brevity has been substituted for 
thoroughness. While the many studies on 
long time credit, presented usually under 
some title having to do with the financing 
of large corporations, might justify the 


New 
578 pages. 
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lack of attention Jamison gives this divi- 
sion of business finance, no such justifica- 
tion exists for the inadequate attention 
accorded the “open market” and the other 
sources of temporary funds available to 
the financial manager. In his chapters on 
cash disbursements, cash receipts, vouchers 
and payroll methods, there is much that 
will interest the treasurer. These chapters 
will at least give him some conception of 
the importance of his job when business is 
organized on a functional basis, and may 
assist him in convincing his president that 
a treasurer should not be an old and 
worthy employee, whose chief character- 
istic is his almost complete ignorance of 
finance, and whose only recommendation 
is that he has served the company faith- 
fully, and should be maintained on the 
payroll until he either dies or becomes 
too feeble to totter to the office. The chap- 
ters on insurance are interesting and help- 
ful, and many adaptable ideas will be 
found in his suggestions regarding the 
keeping and safeguarding of corporate 
records and other valuable papers, and the 
protection of the petty cash funds against 
misuse and abuse. Like all other writers 
on business finance, Jamison feels it is 
necessary to devote one chapter to failures 
and reorganizations and in his case, as in 
that of most others who have done the 
same thing, the volume would be better 
if the chapter had been eliminated. The 
material is well organized and _interest- 
ingly presented. The book is entitled to a 
prominent place in the growing library 
of business literature. 


Testep ReTaiL COLLECTION PLANs. Phila- 
delphia, Retail Ledger Publishing Co. 
Paper covers. 46 pages. $5. 

Joseph B. Auerbach, formerly Credit 
Manager of Bloomingdale Brothers, and 
of Franklin Simon & Co., explains in this 
book how he collects 85.13 per cent of 
accounts within a month, and 97.23 per 
cent within two months. He tells how 
follow-up letters should be written, how 
to prepare a series of collection letters and 
how to speed up slow accounts. Ready- 
prepared collection letters and tested col- 
lection ideas used by stores of various 
kinds are included. 


WInvbow DispLAy: AN ANALYSIS OF ITS 
Force AS A SALES MEDIUM FOR MANU- 
FACTURERS, TRAVELING SALESMEN, AD- 
VERTISING AGENCIES, AND RETAIL MER- 
CHANTS. By Carl Percy. Illustrated with 
57 halftones and five diagrams. New 
York, The John Day Company. 208 
pages. $3.50. 

There being something less than a dozen 
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worth-while books on window display ad- 
vertising, a new one is gladly received, 
particularly when it stresses the common 
interests of manufacturer and retailer, as 
“Window Display” does. The author states 
that the annual expenditure for display 
material may be estimated to run upwards 
of $100,000,000, vet this form of advertis- 
ing seems to be the least understood me- 
dium in the whole advertising and sales 
field. The author predicts that within ten 
years advertisers and retailers will begin 
to appreciate the value of display to the 
end that the amount appropriated will run 
around 15 per cent of the average expendi- 
ture for advertising. Scientific tests which 
have determined the value of the store 
window, the combination of colors best 
suited for display purposes, and the most 
successful lighting effects are included, 
and the author’s pertinent observations of 
what has and what can be done with dis- 
play material are aptly illustrated by well- 
chosen halftones. 


Unitep States CENsuS OF AGRICULTURE— 
1925. Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce, Bureau of the Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Part I—$1.75; Part II— 
$1.75; Part I1I—$1.00. 

Three volumes of the latest census of 
agriculture have been received to date, 
namely: Part I—The Northern States; Part 
II—The Southern States; Part I1I—The 
Western States. The information used to 
make up these volumes was obtained by 
the census of agriculture taken by the 
Federal Government, and therefore the 
first figures to be released since 1920. Up- 
to-date statistics on agriculture have been 
long awaited by research departments, 
sales managers and others to whom such 
statistics make a vital difference in analyz- 
ing market possibilities, as there has been 
considerable change in five years in the 
valuation of farms, farm population, ete. 
The data showing the number of farms 
in the United States, farm values, mort- 
gage debts, farm population, farm acreage, 
value of crops and livestock, number of 
tenant farmers, number of farm owners 
and other information, is classified and 
tabulated in the usual logical arrangement 
typical of census reports. 


CHAIN STORE DISTRIBUTION AND MANAGE- 
MENT. By William J. Baxter, Director 
of Research, Chain Store Research Bu- 
reau, New York, Harper & Brothers. 
279 pages. $5. 

The tremendous interest in chain store 
activities makes a book on the subject a 
timely contribution. Aside from Hayward 
and White’s “Chain Stores,” published 
some time ago, nothing has appeared 
which gives quite so comprehensive a 
view of the entire chain store field as 
this new Harper book. The author is to be 
congratulated on the logical arrangement 
of his book which begins with a discus- 
sion of the position of the chain store today 
and continues with an explanation of the 
fundamental factors in cham store opera- 
tion. A chapter is devoted to chain store 
advertising—its costs and types of adver- 
tising used—and a chapter each to the 
various types of chain stores, i.e., drug, 
five-and-ten, department, grocery, shoe 
and others. Among the interesting facts 
culled from the book concerning the growth 
of the chains are the following: There are 
today a total of 3,893 chain store systems 
having 101,536 individual stores. Thirty 
lines of business are represented, the small- 
est number of chain systems being 
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Back to Profits After Prohibition 


found, the best channels of distri- 
bution had to be determined and 
an entirely new set of sales policies 
laid down. A sales organization 
had to be gathered and trained. 
In short, the company had the 
problems of a new manufacturer 
plus all the complications intro- 
duced by the ownership of the 
physical properties of the old 
business. 

In the process of reconstruction 
it was natural, of course, that the 
company should turn first of all 
to the manufacture of near-beer. 
However, it soon became evident 
that the per capita consumption 
of this product would be mate- 
rially less than the per capita 
consumption of old beer. 

The method of making near- 
beer, as almost everyone knows, 
is to make real beer first and then 
extract the excess alcohol. In the 
beginning, this extraction was 
made simply by evaporation, but 
somehow this process altered the 
taste of the beverage. It lost the 
old time “beer” flavor, and no one 
could discover why. 


Building Up the Line 


Finally, however, after long re- 
search and experimentation, it was 
discovered that the peculiarly de- 
sirable flavor which was lacking 
in near-beer was to be found in 
what is known as the “esters,” 
which were lost in the evapora- 
tion process, along with the alco- 
hol. Methods were then devised 
whereby the “esters” could be 
separated from the beer after it 
was made, and replaced after the 
process of de-alcoholization had 
taken place. The result was a 
new and much more palatable 
type of near-beer. 

One of the interesting reac- 
tions from the development of the 
improved near-beer was the pre- 
cipitate dropping off of sales on 
some other products on the mar- 
ket, which were known either as 
near-beer or were sold under 
trade names of one kind or an- 
other. The particular group of 
products referred to were cereal 
drinks made without fermenta- 
tion, drinks which did not taste 
like old-fashioned beer for this 
reason, 

The beverage consumption, 
however, which had _ formerly 
been so heavy that the company 
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had never found it necessary to 
extend its selling radius beyond 
the four or five states surrounding 
Wisconsin, dropped to such an 
extent that plant production de- 
creased 75 per cent. The com- 
pany then found it necessary, in 
order to utilize its big plant and 
build up the required volume of 
business to consider the addition 
of some other line. 

The next logical step, in view 
of the fact that it had consider- 
able of the facilities and equip- 
ment necessary for the manufac- 
ture of malt syrup, was to add 
this product to the beverage line 
early in 1922. A growing demand 
was being felt for malt syrup 
among bakers, cereal and textile 
manufacturers, and in other quar- 
ters, which was later followed by 
a somewhat phenomenal develop- 
ment of the household market. 

About the same time that malt 
syrup was added to its beverage 
line, the Blatz company began de- 
veloping a line of carbonated 
drinks—fruit flavors, root beer, 
and similar products. Ginger ale 
was later added to the line. With 
these innovations, a change in the 
company’s selling policies became 
inevitable. 


Newspaper Advertising Begins 


While the market for the old 
beer had been more or less lim- 
ited by the extent of the profit- 
able shipping radius, this handi- 
cap was not felt on a product like 
malt syrup. So with the neces- 
sity for developing volume, the 
company immediately began to 
cast about for methods of extend- 
ing its markets — methods which 
would enable them to compete 
with local manufacturers. 

A policy of branch house oper- 
ations was developed and exten- 
sion was begun in the larger cities 
near Milwaukee. Some fifteen or 
more metropolitan centers were 
opened each year until, three 
years later, Blatz branches were 
to be found in 65 cities in the cen- 
tral-western states. The company 
decided to job its own products 
and call directly on the retail out- 
lets they wanted, feeling that it 
would be impossible, through any 
other agency, to get their prod- 
ucts pushed to the extent which 
would develop the much needed 
volume. 
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As soon as the malt syrup was 
introduced, they began advertis- 
ing it also, and sales gradually 
began to grow. The mere recital 
of these facts makes the process 
of building up the Blatz business 
seem much more simple and easy 
than it actually was. The season- 
able factor in the beverage busi- 
ness, for instance, led to a serious 
complication which had to be met 
somehow. It was necessary to 
maintain some contact with retail 
outlets during the winter time, 
and give members of the field 
sales force something to do which 
would at least pay their salaries. 


The Debut of Grape Gum 


To meet this situation, the com- 
pany took on a jobbing line of 
candy and tobacco, in addition to 
lines of its own manufacture. Its 
soft drink outlets were mostly 
confectionery, drug and grocery 
stores, and in the winter months, 
when sales fell off on drinks, the 
same retail channels were covered 
on the candy and cigar lines, thus 
enabling the company to main- 
tain its sales organization intact 
and preserve that valuable con- 
tact with customers. 

The taking on of the candy and 
tobacco lines made it possible to 
build up the company’s field force 
to a strength which insured more 
thorough coverage of territory, 
and this in turn brought about 
the larger volume needed on prod- 
ucts of its own manufacture. 

Then in 1926 there came a most 
interesting turn in the develop- 
ment of sales. Blatz had, for 
some time, been making a grape- 
flavored drink which had met 
with considerable popularity. The 
suggestion arose, why not make 
a grape-flavored chewing gum? 

After a series of tests, a prod 
uct with a pleasing grape flavor 
was developed and a try-out of 
the market conducted on a small 
basis. Almost instantly a demand 
arose in metropolitan Chicago, 
the first market to be broken. An 
entire factory was put into pro- 
duction on the new item, but sales 
outran the output, and for the first 
time since pre-Volstead days, the 
company experienced a demand 
they could not supply. 

Sales flared up on the new 
grape gum the way they have 
done at times on outstandingly 
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Weekdays 405,707 
Sundays 700,925 Copies 


—New Records 


HE average net paid sale of the weekday 

edition of The New York Times for the six 
months ended March 31 was 405,707, a gain of 
30,458 over last year. 


The average net paid sale of the Sunday 
edition was 700,925, a gain of 47,488. 


Substantial gains in the suburbs and city con- 
tributed most to the increase in net paid sale. Of 
the weekday increase 91% was in city and 
suburbs; of the Sunday, 72%. 


Intelligent Readers 
Increasingly Prefer 


Che New York Cimes 
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“Come With Me 


On a Trip Through Our Factory” 


Movies Tell : 


SS 


OW many times 

have you wished 
that you could take 
your prospects one by 
one on a trip through 
your factory? How 
valuable it would be to show 
them just how your product 


nO 


is made, from raw material 
to finished merchandise. How 
easily you could convince 
them of the value of your 
special processes and skilled 
craftsmanship. How quickly 
they would recognize the ex- 
tra measure of quality that sets your prod- 
uctapart from similar products in the field. 

You can do all this and more with 
Motion Pictures. You can, in effect, 
actually carry your factory to the pros- 
pect’s desk and set it going there—drama- 
tizing every step in your factory processes, 
every advantage in your finished product. 
You can even bring to his office the mines 
and fields and forests that supply your 


the 


Whole Story 


raw materials. You 
can demonstrate just 
how your product 
will perform ‘‘on the 
job’’ under varying 
conditions. In short, 
you can present your complete 
story in a vivid, convincing 
easy-to-visualize fashion 
that breaks down resistance 
and makes selling easy. 

The DeVry 16mm motion 
picture projector is designed 
especially for salesmen. Car- 
.  rying case and all, it weighs 
no more and is little larger than the 
average brief case. Itis silent, dependable 
and unusually easy to operate. The mov- 
ies it shows are sharp, brilliant, flicker- 
less—as good in every way as those you 
see in the theatre. Its price is only $95.00. 

Write today for illustrated folder on 
the DeVry and impartial information 
on the filming and production of sales 
photoplays. 


For concerns who wish to take their own movies the DeVry standard 
film camera is ideal. Send for FREE book. The DeVry Corp., 


Dept. 4-MT, 1111 Center Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


successful candy bars or other 
confectionery products which 
seem, somehow, to be a lucky 
strike on the part of manufac- 
turers—the sort of thing that 
happens only once or twice in a 
lifetime. Inquiries and _ orders 
came into the factory from terri- 
tories that the Blatz concern had 
not even thought of entering. 

In 1927, the advertising of this 
product was started, confined al- 
most exclusively to newspapers in 
a number of metropolitan and 
smaller city centers. A_ slogan 
contest featured in this advertis- 
ing brought in bales of sugges- 
tions, none of which, however, 
seemed any better than those the 
company had already been using. 


Marketing Problems 


With regard to the marketing 
of the grape gum, even a good 
thing brought complications of its 
own. Due to the fact that it was 
such a small unit of sale, the gum 
necessarily had to be marketed 
through regular confectionery 
jobbing channels. A somewhat 
delicate situation existed there 
because of the fact that the Blatz 
organization had been jobbing 
candy on its own account. How- 
ever, beverage and malt sales had 
developed by this time to the 
place where the company was en- 
abled to withdraw its candy job- 
bing business from the big cen- 
ters where any resistance was 
being felt on this point. So the 
situation was ultimately ironed 
out without difficulty. 

Blatz products are now sold 
from coast to coast, and the pres- 
ent sales volume by far exceeds 
any volume previously enjoyed by 
the concern in the old beer busi- 
ness. This, however, was to be 
expected in view of the many rad- 
ically changed selling conditions 
during the past four or five years. 
The branch house method of op- 
erating and the company’s plan 
of jobbing its own products and 
going direct to the retail trade, 
proved to be an expensive method 
of selling. But it solved the vol- 
ume problem and _ ultimately 
brought the firm back to profits. 

The Blatz field organization of 
seven divisions today comprises 
over 200 men. Four of the seven 
divisions are in charge of 
branches and three in charge ot 
Eastern, Southern, and_ Far- 
Western business, territory which 
is not included in the general 
branch organization. 
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During 1928 the company will 
spend $750,000 for advertising, in 
which the Blatz near-beer, “Old 
Heidelberg,” will be featured. 
Where their advertising in the 
past has been confined almost ex- 
clusively to newspapers, this year 
they expect to use, in addition, an 
outdoor advertising campaign, 
radio broadcasting, and a sched- 
ule of national magazines. This 
extensive program brings the firm 
to a position among the leading 
advertisers in the beverage and 
food products field. 


Bennan President of 


New Consolidation 


OHN A. BENNAN, president 

of the Jefferson Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, has _ been 
elected president of the Chicago- 
Jefferson Fuse & Electric Com- 
pany, the organization formed by 
the recent consolidation of the 
Jefferson Electric and the Chi- 
cago Fuse Manufacturing Com- 
pany, both of Chicago. 

Other officers elected are: A. E. 
Tregenza, vice president; A. R. 
Johnson, vice president; J. C. 
Daley, treasurer, and R. L. Foote, 
secretary. Mr. Tregenza, for- 
merly vice president in charge of 
sales for the fuse company, will 
be in charge of sales of those 
products sold through the elec- 
trical and automotive jobbers. 
Mr. Johnson will continue in 
charge of the sales of special 
manufactured products sold di- 
rect to manufacturers. 


A quarter of a billion dollars is 
the approximate sum that will be 
spent on religious structures in 
America this year, says a report 
by the Indiana Limestone Com- 
pany. The report also states that 
this is the age of cathedral build- 
ing. In Europe as well as in 
America, there is a notable devel- 
opment of better built churches, 
it continues, the construction of 
which reflects a security that is 
evident in even the most simple 
house of worship. 


Irvin F. Paschall, Inec., Chi- 
cago advertising agency, as a re- 
sult of cooperating with the Troy 
Chemical Company, Binghamp- 
ton, New York, has developed a 
new product called “Minraltone,” 
Which is a mineral concentrate for 
day-old chicks, pullets, and laying 
hens. The Paschall organization 
will handle the advertising of the 
hew product. 


Hand This Memo to 


Your Secretary 


How to Get the Most From 


Your Sales Contest 


Ideas, summarized from the successful experience 
of many concerns, are included in a valuable 


booklet which will be sent upon. request 


ROM Our experience with many sales 
F managers in planning and operating sales 
contests, we have selected their most success- 
ful contest methods and discussed them in an 
interesting booklet which will be helpful to 
anyone planning a sales contest. 


You will also be interested in our Sales 
Contest Service which many large organiza- 
tions are now using. This service makes it 
possible for you to offer hundreds of prizes 
without any investment in stock or carrying 
charges. Salesmen can choose the prizes which 
they or their families particularly desire, and 
we make shipment to them only after the 
prizes have been earned. 


We have even prepared a Prize Catalog 
ready for your imprint. A request for one will 
bring you complete information. 


MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 
CHICAGO 


Manufacturers - Converters - Importers 


i 

| Memo: Please write the Sales Contest Department, 
| MarsHatt Fietp & Company, Wholesale, 219 W. 
| Adams St., Chicago, Ill., for Premium Catalog ard 
| booklet outlining Prize Contest Plans used by other 
j companies. Remind me to outline our plan to them. 
1 


Flight of 22-Plane Squadron Features 
Chicago-Milwaukee Aviation Meet 


F ALL the airplane 

flights which have been 

made in this country, 

it remained for Mil- 
waukee to launch the largest 
single caravan of planes ever 
taking to the air in a concerted 
flight for one destination. And 
with all the national activity in 
aeronautical matters, the distinc- 
tion of having sponsored the 
largest meeting ever held for the 
advancement of strictly commer- 
cial aviation goes to the com- 
bined efforts of the sales mana- 
ger’s associations of Milwaukee 
and Chicago respectively. 

Close to six hundred men met 
at the Stevens Hotel in Chicago 
the evening of April 9 to take 
this one subject under considera- 
tion. Their meeting followed a 
flight of twenty-two airplanes, 
leaving Milwaukee a few minutes 
apart and all flying toward Chi- 
cago at the same time, which 
carried nearly a hundred Mil- 
waukee sales managers to the 
Municipal Airport at Chicago. 
The influence of the flight and 
meeting together is regarded as 
one of the highest points in the 
development of commercial avi- 
ation in America. 


Foreign Dignitaries Attend 


In addition to the several hun- 
dred Milwaukee and Chicago 
sales managers who were in at- 
tendance at the dinner and re- 
ception tendered the Milwaukee 
Sales Managers’ Association by 
the Chicago Sales Managers’ As- 
sociation, the presence of the 
Chicago consular representatives 
of twelve foreign countries and of 
aviation experts, railroad officials, 
Great Lakes transportation men 
and other dignitaries, made the 
event one of wide significance. 

This Milwaukee-Chicago Avi- 
ation Dinner grew out of the 
original intention of the Chicago 
sales managers merely to have 
the Milwaukee association as their 
guests for a joint April meeting. 
In accepting the invitation and 
discussing plans for traveling to 
Chicago, President Howard T. 
Ott of the Milwaukee sales man- 
agers suggested that they might 


take the air route. He made this 
suggestion, it is reported, not ex- 
pecting it to receive the response 
it did. Elling O. Weeks, however, 
who is not only a member of the 
association but an aviator as well, 
offered to supply the planes for 
such a flight and in the ensuing 
burst of enthusiasm plans were 
definitely laid to make the sug- 
gestion a reality. 


Stage Auto Parade 


Learning of this turn of affairs, 
the Chicago association, headed 
by Leon A. Marks, the president, 
took steps to give this squadron 
of planes the sort of reception it 
deserved. With only about ten 
days in which to complete the 
arrangements, committees. were 
appointed to enlist the support of 
civic bodies who took an interest 
in any phase of aviation. Other 
committees undertook the task of 
arranging for a banquet which 
would be more than a joint meet- 
ing of two groups of sales man- 
agers. Their success in surround- 
ing the occasion with an air of 
national importance is indicated 
by the type of speakers they ob- 
tained, the guests of honor they 
entertained and the reception ac- 
corded it by the press and the 
public. 


Not all the Milwaukee sales. 


managers who had expressed a 
willingness, even a desire, to make 
the trip by plane could be ac- 
commodated, because a combina- 
tion of circumstances, including 
bad weather and the inability of 
the Milwaukee association to ob- 
tain all the planes it had counted 
on, left some of them at the flying 
field after the last plane had 
hopped off. But between ninety 
and a hundred of them did man- 
age to secure passage by air, 
while close to a hundred others 
made the trip by train and auto- 
mobile. 

Those arriving at the Chicago 
Airport were escorted by automo- 
bile to the Stevens Hotel, where 
the banquet was served shortly 
before eight o’clock. To begin the 
program, President Marks ex- 
tended the welcome of the Chi- 
cago association to its guests from 
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Milwaukee, to which Howard Ott 
responded in behalf of the Mil- 
waukee sales managers. Merrill T. 
Meigs, publisher of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner and an avi- 
ation enthusiast, was introduced 
as toastmaster. 

The honorable Fred R. Zim- 
merman, governor of Wisconsin, 
who flew to Chicago with the 
squadron, was the first speaker, 
taking as his subject “The Age of 
Speed.” Bert Acosta’s talk on 
“Highlights of My Trans-Atlantic 
Flight,” was one of the most in- 
teresting parts of the program, as 
the man who piloted Commander 
Byrd’s plane to France is recog- 
nized as one of the country’s 
foremost aviators. He is located 
in Chicago at the present time and 
led the delegation of Chicago 
planes which flew to Milwaukee 
to escort the Milwaukee fleet down 
the lake front. 


Speakers for the Evening 


Other speakers on the program 
were William F. Mulvihill, super- 
visor, Division of Waterway, 
State of Illinois, who discussed, 
“Inland Waterway”; Walter F. 
Callahan, director of Trade Rela- 
tions of the LaSalle Club, Chi- 
cago, whose subject was “Musso- 
lini Recognizes Trade Possibilities 
of the Mississippi Valley” ; Com- 
mander Leopoldo S. E. Zunini, 
Minister Plenipotentiary of Italy, 
with his talk on “The Foreign 
Consul,” and L. A. Listage, who 
spoke on “The Airplane in Busi- 
ness.” 

At the banquet were read tele- 
grams of congratulation from the 
sales managers associations of 
Columbus, Ohio; Philadelphia; 
Baltimore; St. Louis; Sioux Falls. 
South Dakota; San Francisco; 
Los Angeles; St. Paul, Minne- 
sota; Boston, and Kansas City, 
Missouri. 


The John William Warren 
Company, New York City, book 
publishers, is using space in news- 
papers and magazines. The ac- 
count is being handled by Robin- 
son, Lightfoot & Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agents. 
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D. you control salesmen 


By W. C. DUNLAP, Vice President in Charge of Sales 
The American Multigraph Sales Company 
Better organization of selling, more intensive sales methods, are 
in the air. Only thus can many concerns meet a situation in which 
decreasing profit accompanies increase in volume. In selling, they 
find little to aid them beyond the two forces with which they have 
greatest familiarity—salesmen’s hours and advertising dollars. They 
are prone to say: ““We can’t increase the number of dollars, but we 
can have more intensive direction of the hours by General Sales 
Management. We can turn those hours to more profitable account, 
use them to get the kind of orders that cost less in calls per sale, 
or bring more repeat business, or entail fewer slow accounts.” 

So far, so good; but will the men cooperate? My contention is 
that they will not—at least to the fullest extent —if the attempt is 
made to control them purely by direction, that is, by executive orders. 
They will, however, cooperate willingly in plans which they under- 
stand, which they see working out to their personal benefit, and in 
which the House commits itself to carrying out, and paying for, its 
just part of the program. It’s merely one more illustration of the 
fact that Management must really manage, and that the indirect in- 
fluences of its actions are often more powerful than its direct orders. 

What I am coming to is this: that among the indirect influences 
upon which a salesmanager can rely, as I know from experience, 
is a more definite relation between those advertising dollars of which 
we made mention and what the salesman does with his time. The 
Multigraph enters into it, because it reduces the cost and shortens 
the time of establishing such a working partnership between adver- 
tising, company policy and salesmen’s day-to-day activities. This 
partnership has certainly been one factor in the present healthy and 
successful condition of our own business as shown by (1) higher 
average earnings of salesmen, (2) larger volume, (3) lower cost of 
advertising to sales, and (4) increased net profit. 

Similar results have been attained by many of our customers. 
I shall appreciate the opportunity to discuss this further with you. 
Address your letter to W.C. Dunlap, 1832 E. 40th St., Cleveland, O. 


™*” MULTI RAPIT 


by direction .. or by indirection? 
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88-Year-Old Company Opens 
First Advertising Campaign 


FTER a thorough survey of 
the retail field to deter- 
mine the dealer’s attitude 


toward advertised merchandise, 
Hipp. Didisheim Company, 
Inc., one of the oldest im- 


porters of Swiss watches in the 
country, have inaugurated their 
first advertising campaign. The 
company was founded at St. 
Imier, Switzerland in 1840 and 
has been established in the United 
States since 1883, although never 
a user of advertising in any form 
until the launching of the recent 
campaign. 

According to J. . Duffy, New 
York advertising manager of the 
company, the reasons for the de- 
cision to change from the old 
method of doing business without 
advertising to the present method 
of cooperating as much as possi- 
ble with the trade, were arrived 
at through several factors. 

Ile states that they realized 
that modern business methods 
demanded a system of dealer co- 
operation that cannot be obtained 
in any way other than through 
strong consistent, advertising 
campaigns and through the type 
of dealer cooperation that gener- 
ally comes under the heading of 
sales promotion. 


92 New Accounts 


The change was made only 
after the field had been surveyed 
thoroughly to find exactly what 
the reaction of the dealers would 
be to the change of policy. This 
reaction indicated that jewelers in 
general felt that an advertised 
article was easier to sell because 
of decreased sales resistance, the 
confidence such advertising in- 
spired in the minds of consumers, 
and the inspiration offered to re- 
tail sales people through the pre- 
sentation of a complete story of 
one of the oldest watch manu- 
facturers in the world. 

Since January 15, when the 
salesmen returned to their terri- 
tories, ninety-two new accounts 
have been opened. 

Reprints of all advertisements 
used in national magazines, to- 
gether with the date of insertion, 
were sent to all dealers, previous 
to their appearance, Also a four- 
page newspaper, “Winton News,” 


was made up, to enable the com- 
pany to inform its customers and 
prospects about its advertising 
plans, and to urge them to co- 
operate. 

In this newspaper were com- 
ments from various dealers telling 
how the advertising campaign 
had helped to increase their sales 
and complimenting the company 
on the assistance it is rendering 
to the trade, praising the type of 
advertising being used. Other 
merchants reported that the pub- 
licity had enabled them to in- 
crease their sales manyfold. 

Reprints of advertisements and 
the dates they were to appear in 
local newspapers were also pub- 
lished in ‘Winton News,” to- 
gether with a schedule of the ad- 
vertising, both newspaper and 
magazine. The explanatory note 
at the top of the schedule read as 
follows: 


Salesmen Also Benefit 


“During the year 1928, the Hipp. 
Didisheim Company, Inc., has 
planned a series of 27 advertise- 
ments on Winton watches in 
twenty-one cities of the United 
States. Your city is on the list! 

“The first six advertisements of 
this series are shown in this issue 
of the Winton News. Note the 
attractive arrangement of these 
layouts! Note the short, snappy, 
clean-cut copy! Note the display 
of five popular Winton models in 
each advertisement! These adver- 
tisements are intended to make 
sales and profits for jewelers in 
these twenty-one cities. Start now 
to make your profit on Winton 
watches in 1928.” (The schedule 
of dates and cities followed.) 

Aside from the dealer enthusi- 
asm generated by this campaign, 
there has been the enthusiastic 
reception by the company’s own 
organization. The salesmen feel 
that advertising of this kind is the 
best method of presenting the 
story of the wrist watch. They 
have indicated that it lessens the 
resistance of the retail trade by 
opening up new accounts, many 
of them in cities that have been 
closed to Hipp. Didisheim betore. 

This concern owns its factory, 
which is operated and controlled 
by the organization itself. 
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Los Angeles Scene of 


Sales Conference 


jg ane the auspices of the 
Western Sales Association, 
a Southwestern Sales Conference 
is to be held at Los Angeies, Cali- 
fornia, May 14 and 15. Official 
headquarters will be established 
at the Hotel Figueroa in that city. 

This two-day meeting is spon- 
sored by the association for the 
purpose of creating additional in- 
terest in the Annual Sales Con- 
gress which will be held this year 
at Oakland, California, August 8, 
9, and 10. 

A large program is being ar- 
ranged by Albert G. Burns, chair- 
man of that committee. Harrison 
O. Joseph is acting as general 
chairman of the conference com- 
mittee in Southern California. At- 
tractive exhibits will be made by 
leading western manufacturers, 
and a goodly number of national- 
ly famous speakers will partici- 
pate. 

This meeting immediately fol- 
lows the California State Conven 
tion of the United Commercial 
Travelers which will also be held 
in Los Angeles, May 10, 11, 
and 12. 

The officers of the Western 
Sales Association are: J. A. Speer, 
Oakland, California, president; S. 
N. Daniels, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
vice president; H. D. Hubbard, 
Stockton, California, 2nd_ vice 
president; H. Y. Stuart, Oakland, 
California, secretary ; Mrs. Cecilia 
V. Johnson, Oakland, California, 
treasurer. 


The International Association 
of Newspaper Advertising Execu- 
tives is perfecting plans for fea- 
turing the “Daily Newspaper as 
the Logical National Medium” in 
the International Advertising s- 
sociation Convention and Exposi- 
tion at Detroit, July 8 to 12. In 
addition to a general exhibit to be 
arranged by a committee now 
working on the plan, all members 
of the association will cooperate 
in carrying out this idea. 


Caravel Productions, formerly 
comprising the motion picture 
division of Underwood & Under- 
wood, has become the Caravel 
Films Division of the Business 
Training Corporation, The div1- 
sion retains its entire personnel 
and technical equipment under 
the direction of Robert C. Me- 
Kean, David I. Pincus, and Joseph 
Rothman. 
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The 


Mustard 
of Advertising 


The coldest week this winter, a member 
of our copy staff arose with the milkman, 
put on three sweaters, and donned a white 
coat. As delivery man for a baker, he 
dodged police dogs that he might carry 
a basket from door to door and talk to the 
housewife about bread, buns and cake. 

Then he came back and wrote the copy 
for a hot-cross-bun campaign. 

The first thing the copy man did when 
we began to work on Colgate’s Shaving 
Cream was to go out and find a laboratory 
with a microscope large enough to show 
up the texture of shaving cream lather. 
Photomicrographs of “Small Bubble” 
lather were the copy result. Sales? Pyra- 
miding, thank you! 

Working underground for two weeks 
in a coal mine, another enthusiast dug 
out, by rough contact, the features of 
Exide Batteries that appeal to the mine 


superintendent. They’re in his copy. 


These men didn’t hate to take such 
trips. They didn’t think of reasons why 
they needn’t go. They were the ones who 
thought first about going. 

The average age of the men and women 
in our Copy Department is around thirty 
years. Naturally some are under thirty. 
Naturally a few are flirting with forty — 
but not many. 

We don’t say that copywriters, as they 
acquire girth, lose the zest that takes men 
away from their desks and out among 
the people. 

But these are things that younger writ- 
ers revel in! 

Is it any wonder, then, that copy pre- 
pared by writers of the enthusiastic age 
is running over with real news, is spiced 
by the touch of personal experience? 

“Mustard,” said the little boy, “is what 
keeps a hot dog from tasting good when 


ed 


you don’t put any on! 


GEORGE BATTEN COMPANY, 
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Inc. Advertising 
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A model electrical city formed the prize exhibit of the electrical school 
held at the Edison Lighting Institute of the Edison Lamp Works of 
General Electric Company at Harrison, New Jersey, last month. 


Two Hundred Attend School 
of Electrical Advertising 


N ORDER to promote better 

cooperation between sign manu- 
facturers and power companies in 
solving electrical advertising 
problems, the first school of elec- 
trical advertising was held at the 
Edison Lighting Institute of the 
Edison Lamp Works of General 
Electric Company at Harrison, 
New Jersey, last month. Two 
hundred delegates attended. 

The Westinghouse Lamp Com- 
pany cooperated with the General 
Electric Company under the di- 
rection of the National Electric 
Light Association in putting on 
the school. The delegates repre- 
sented all the big sign manufac- 
turers, power companies, mainte- 
nance and accessory men in the 
Fast. 

C. J. Eaton, chairman of the 
electrical advertising committee 
of the N. E. L. A., opened the 
school. Earl Whitehorne, com- 
mercial editor of Electrical World, 
gave an inspirational talk and 
other experts from the several 
branches of the industry gave 
lectures designed to inform the 
industry as a whole of develop- 
ments in its component parts. 

The history of the industry from 
the time of the first crude wooden 
signs down to the modern signs 
of huge size, flashers, colors and 


animation, gas filled tubes, etc., 
was detailed. Future possibilities 
in electrical signs were pointed 
out and improvements in sales 
methods and cooperative effort 
discussed. 

A model electrical city formed 
the prize exhibit of the institute 
and was introduced in the follow- 
ing manner. The group of men 
entered the room, were seated, 
and after the lights were turned 
off the silver cloth curtains were 
drawn aside and the effect was 
given of sitting on the roof of a 
hotel looking down over its balus- 
trade on a modern American city, 
as shown in the illustration. 

The scene was dark, but in a 
moment soft fleecy clouds ap- 
peared, tinged with the pink of 
the morning sun. Presently the 
sun flashed over the horizon strik- 
ing the highest buildings with a 
soft rosy glow. As the sun rose 
higher in the heavens, the rose 
changed to yellow, then to white, 
as the light penetrated the narrow 
canyons of the street. The sky 
and clouds were brilliant with the 
light of noon. 

Suddenly a distant rumble was 
heard. The sky became overcast 
with rapidly moving storm clouds. 
The daylight diminished and with 
the oncoming storm the office 


buildings and hotels were lighted 
up one by one. There were flashes 
of distant lightning and the crash 
and roll of thunder, the patter of 
rain was heard and a heavy down- 
pour covered the city. 

Then the sky lightened up, the 
storm abated, and before the rain 
had completely ceased the color- 
ful arc of the rainbow crossed the 
sky. The storm was over and the 
city resumed its bright, sunny ap- 
pearance. In a few moments, 
speeding the normal course of the 
day, the yellowish red glow of the 
setting sun appeared in the West. 
As it sank out of sight its last rays 
dyed the clouds a fiery red. The 
heavens were sprinkled with stars 
and behind the clouds appeared 
the moon flooding the city with 
its soft bluish light. 

Many other features were in- 
cluded in the display, such as a 
revolving airplane beacon with its 
narrow searchlight beam, flash- 
ing a Shaft of light across the sky, 
and concealed lighting behind the 
portico of the hotel showed the 
architectural details in silhouette. 

The architectural design of the 
entire model was conceived by 
Berthold Audsley, and A. L. Pow- 
ell, manager of the engineering 
department of the Edison Lamp 
Work, was chief designer. 

A second school for electrical 
advertisers in the Western section 
of the country was held at the 
Nela School of Lighting, National 
Lamp Works of the General 
Electric Company, in March. 


Shaw to Publish New 
Magazine 
HE A. W. Shaw Company 


announces the publication of 
a new magazine, “System, the 
Magazine of Business Methods,” 
beginning with the June issue. 
This magazine will be edited to 
appeal to the “how-minded” men 
of business. The new publication 
will take up the task of telling of 
tested, profit-making plans and of 
serving the important group of 
active operating men of business 
who have come into existence 
with the increase in size of bust- 
ness units. 
The editor of the new publica- 
tion will be Norman Firth, who 
has been executive editor of the 
A. W. Shaw Company for several 
years. W. H. Leffingwell has been 
appointed associate editor, and 
Norman O. Mick is advertising 
manager, assisted by H. C. Kopf. 
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|'MORE THAN 


200,000 


DAILY 


‘Greatest pcooniee in the West’’ 


MORE THAN 


440,000 


SUNDAY 


5c DAILY 
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10¢ SUNDAY 


DEVELOPMENT COMPANY SCORES HIGH 
SALES THROUGH USE OF ADVERTISING 


FULL PAGES IN L. A. 
NEWSPAPER CREDITED 


EALING in units of $1,750, The Pa- 

cific Development Company of Los 

Angeles during February, sold ap- 
proximately one and three-quarter millions 
of dollars worth of its grapefruit lands in 
Arizona! The job was accomplished by 
intelligent advertising and the concentration 
of selling effort upon the most responsive, 
financially-able, and greatest newspaper- 
reading audience west of Chicago—that of 
the Los Angeles Sunday Examiner! 


Read the letter from Alexander Hursh, 
subdivider and developer of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, in which latter State 
is located the 28,000 acres of irrigated 
grapefruit lands that he now is marketing 
in the form of future income-returning 


units: 
a’? 


**Due to Examiner 


. This large volume of business is 
due directly to the full page advertising we 
have been doing each Sunday with your 
newspaper. 


We find on actual survey that the full 
page advertisements have broken down gen- 
eral sales resistance and hundreds of thou- 
sands of people know about our project in 
a favorable way. It may be of interest to 
you to know that the direct business we 
have received by mail upon which we have 
had no commissions to pay will cover our 
total cost of advertising. We know of no 
other medium we could have used that 
would have accomplished the same results.” 


FOLLOW-UP PROVES 
HIGHLY BENEFICIAL 


oer | ‘HE entire job was the best that was 
done for us by any newspaper on the 
Pacific Coast!” 


That is the way the Puritan Malt Extract 
Company expressed itself on Los Angeles 
Examiner Merchandising Service, following 
a recent merchandising campaign among 
drug and malt stores in the Southwest Pa- 
cific’s greatest metropolis. A. E. Sigal of 
the Pacific Coast Division wrote: 


e 


We want to take this opportunity 
of thanking you, and your organization, for 
the splendid work done for us on this cam- 
paign, and to assure you that the follow-ups, 
which we were able to get, were very bene- 
ficial to us, and, in fact, the entire job was 
one of the best that was done for us by any 
newspaper on the Pacific Coast.” 


Heart of the Fifth Greatest Market! 


Here’s downtown Los Angeles as it looks from an airplane! Over 100 buildings in this area are 


limit-height in structure. 
of The Examiner embraces between 


1,300,000 people live in Los Angeles proper, while the territorial influence 
2,500,000 and 3,000,000. Of the very few twelve-months-a-year 


markets in the world, Los Angeles is by far the largest! 


Local Market Data 
Furnished Advertisers 


6 HAT a manufacturer wants to 

know about a town or a community 
would depend upon his product or his prop- 
osition, and upon his immediate purpose 
rather than upon his general or remote pur- 
pose.” 

Thus writes Roland Cole in Printers’ Ink 
of March 1, 1928, under the heading, 
“Wanted—More Information About Local 
Markets.” 


And thus opine most of the manufactur- 
ers, advertising agencies and particularly 
space-buyers, futilely pawing through files 
for a nugget of solid fact. It seems pretty 
well agreed, however, that there are a num- 
ber of solid facts extant about Los Angeles. 
Most people remember the story of the man 
at the funeral who took advantage of his 
opportunity to make a few remarks about 
the metropolis of Southern California. 


The Los Angeles Examiner, aside from 
sheafs of general, but accurate information, 
stands ready at all times to deliver to ad- 
vertisers, either actual or prospective, de- 
tailed surveys of the Los Angeles and South- 


ern California market as it directly affects 
the inquirer’s product. Such information is 
NOT cut and dried. It is made for the in- 
dividual or firm requesting it, when the re- 
quest arrives, and is, within reasonable 
bounds, a truthful picture of the market in 
relation to the commodity upon which the 
survey was predicated. 


New L. A. Examiner 
Office in Detroit 


DDING one more convenient headquar- 

ters for manufacturers and _ their 
advertising agencies to acquire definite in- 
formation on the Southern California and 
Los Angeles Market, fifth greatest in 
America, The Los Angeles Examiner has 
opened offices in the General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit, Michigan, Room 129 on the 
third floor. A. R. Bartlett, for years active 
in Los Angeles business and newspaper af- 
fairs, has been placed in charge. His 
thorough acquaintance with the Southern 
California picture in all its details, should 
prove of value to those contemplating entry 
into the United States’ most consistent white 
spot of sales. 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


A Reader Discusses the 
ABC’s of Advertising 


T IS a matter of constant sur- 
prise that, despite thousands 
of business men who use ad- 

vertising progressively as a sales 
factor, there are other thousands 
who look upon it merely as a dead 
expense. Something to be added 
to an already heavy sales cost be- 
cause some darn fool competitor 
has started it. Something to be 
figured in cost rather than results. 
(This is only exaggerated slight- 
ly.) 

The facts, however, will always 
prove that, provided the competi- 
tor’s product is of the right qual- 
ity, sold to the right market, and 
backed by the right kind of sell- 
ing and advertising, he is any- 
thing but a fool. He’s generally 
building up a distribution at low 
selling cost, and a demand from the 
dealer and consumer that makes 
him exceedingly hard to over- 
take. When you have made sure 
by every possible means that it is 
right from every angle, at that 
moment you must cease to look 
upon advertising as an expense 
and begin to look upon it as a 
selling factor. 


Central Control Important 


Production and distribution are 
your two greatest problems. Prob- 
ably organization is the first step 
toward their solution. Organiza- 
tion is the division of the burden 
from one to many pairs of shoul- 
ders, so that the burden can be 
multiplied many times, Yet cer- 
tainly there must be capable cen- 
tral control. This principle needs 
no precept nor example. 

How many of us do not know 
of promising businesses which 
have ceased to grow when they 
reached the limit of one or two 
men’s capacity, because the man, 
or men, have been too busy, too 
shortsighted, or too selfish, to 
train others in sharing the respon- 
sibilities of the business? Ex- 
amples illustrating the opposite 
are nearly as numerous. 

3ut after organization has been 
accomplished, we come back again 
to our problem of production and 
distribution. With our increased 
capacity for business due to or- 
ganization, how often does distri- 
bution keep up with production? 
How often, during ordinary busi- 


ness seasons, does the plant or 
production end of the business 
run to capacity, and how often 
must that capacity be increased? 
And when it has been increased, 
the problem arises again of mak- 
ing distribution keep the plant 
running at its greater capacity. 
Not only that, but the problem of 
obtaining distribution at a sell- 
ing cost that gives you a legiti- 
mate profit is a constant one. 

The first step toward selling is 
generally the sales force, where 
the sale is made by man to man 
contact. Here the cost must be 
kept down by hiring men capable 
of turning in a big volume of busi- 
ness and who sell on a basis of 
service and_ satisfaction which 
will insure repeat orders. Ob- 
viously this method is slow and 
expensive. And unless the product 
and the business are made familiar 
to the buyer through advertising, 
the distribution is controlled by 
salesmen, instead of by your sales- 
man! 


The Entree of Advertising 


At this point advertising enters 
into selling. Its purposes are 
various. It can be made to take 
the place of that first call. It can 
impress upon the prospect the 
reasons why the product will 
benefit him and why its price is 
right, and make its name stand in 
his mind for quality. When the 
salesman calls there is an auto- 
matic reaction in the prospect’s 
mind. Some sales resistance has 
been removed, objections are al- 
ready answered, curiosity and in- 
terest are aroused, and perhaps a 
half-formed desire established. 

In the case of the manufac- 
turer who puts his products in 
the hands of the consumer through 
retail channels, there is still an- 
other use which must be made of 
advertising. Analysis shows that 
the progressive retailer does not 
make consumer advertising a 
major factor in stocking your 
goods. He buys quality, and some- 
times price, In the main, he buys 
goods that will make money for 
him, that will give satisfaction to 
his customers and keep his busi- 
ness growing. 

So we come to consumer ad- 
vertising, which familiarizes the 
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ultimate user with your product 
and your name, tells him why it 
is best fitted to his needs, identi- 
files it with your dealer or method 
of selling, and helps to influence 
his buying habits and to create 
that intangible necessary thing 
known as consumer acceptance. 
Depending on the nature of your 
product or service, consumer ad- 
vertising will use one or more 
media, as may be_ necessary. 
National magazine, newspaper, 
direct mail, catalog, street car, 
outdoor, window and store dis- 
play are the forms chiefly used. 

Advertising is a selling factor, 
its purpose being to obtain wider 
distribution and to lower selling 
costs. Make sure that you have 
selected the right territory or list 
of prospects, that your organiza- 
tion has been perfected, that you 
are right as to the forms of ad- 
vertising to use and the appeals 
that will bring results, that the 
proper appropriation has_ been 
made and that theadvertisingcam- 
paign is in capable hands. When 
all these things have been done, 
but not until they have been done, 
stop counting initial costs, and 
count results.—F. L. Hall, Sales 
Manager, Corno Mills Company, 
East St. Louis, Missouri. 


Smith Joins Local 
Morning Paper 

IDNEY SMITH, formerly en- 

gaged in free-lance work in 
Chicago, has been appointed pro- 
motion manager of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner to succeed 
Andrew L. Carmical, who has 
joined the copy department of 
Critchfield & Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. Mr. Carmical, 
before his connection with the 
Herald and Examiner, was promo- 
tion manager of the Chicago 
Evening American. 


Effective with the May issue, 
Chain Store Age will be issued 
each month in three separate edi- 
tions, namely: Administration 
and Operation Edition, Grocery 
Products Edition, and General 
Merchandise Edition. 


Barrett, Nephews & Company, 
cleaners and dyers, founded in 
1819, have placed their advertis- 
ing account with Robinson, Light- 
foot & Company, Inc., New York 
advertising agency. 
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Korty Cents 
Worth! 


In Iowa you can reach three large groups of buyers totalling over 
200,000 families with The Des Moines Register and Tribune for 40 
cents a line. There are few markets where the advertiser’s dollar 
goes so far as here. 
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City of Des Moines 


Every newspaper reading family in Des Moines 
reads The Register and Tribune. Forty-five thou- 
sand evening and twenty-seven thousand morning 
local circulation in a city of 150,000 population 
gives blanket coverage. 


Suburban and Small Town Market 


More than a million Iowans live within a 38-hour 
automobile ride from Des Moines stores. In all 
this territory The Register and Tribune gives door- 
step delivery. In the center two-thirds of Iowa 
The Register and Tribune’s circulation (exclusive 
of Des Moines) exceeds the combined circulations 
of all the other daily newspapers. 


The Rural Iowa Market 


Wealth grows out of the soil in Iowa—one of the 
greatest agricultural states—so farm trade is most 
important. Our farmers are daily newspaper read- 
ers. In fact, in the 85 rural counties of the state 
The Register and Tribune has more circulation 
than any farm paper (state or national). 


YES—we wholeheartedly cooperate with national advertisers. 


Ask our representatives for complete data on the distribution of our circulation: 


I. A. Klein, New York; Guy S. Osborn, Chicago; Jos. R. Scolaro, Detroit; 
C. A. Cour, St. Louis; R. J. Bidwell, San Francisco, Los Angeles and Seattle. 


The Des Moines Register avd Tribune 


February circulation 230,340 daily net paid 
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Say Good By 
to Long Hauls and 
High Freight Costs 


Sell the Southeast 
from Spartanburg 


HY CONTINUE to let long hauls slow 

up your sales, and high freight costs eat 
up your rightful profits when a branch plant 
or warehouse at Spartanburg would elimi- 
nate both. 


Spartanburg is located in the heart of the 
great Southeast, with an average freight rate 
to 206 representative industrial and distri- 
bution centers lower than from any other 
point. Rates to and from middle west and 
western points are lower than from any other 
point in Piedmont Carolinas. 


Because of these advantages, plus many 
others covered in the Spartanburg Industrial 
Survey Report shown below, twenty large, 
well-known concerns have already estab- 
lished plants or branch warehouses here. And 
as a result, their sales (at low selling costs) 
have greatly exceeded their expectations. 


Is it not logical that you, too, should profit 
by selling to the 13,000,000 people of the 
Southeast from a branch in Spartanburg? 


Write for this Survey 


This Industrial ° 
Survey Report 
gives the complete 
story of Spartan- 
burg’s many ad- 
vantages. Send for 
it now, and after 
you read it, we will 
compile, without 
cost or obligation 
to you, a special 
confidential sur- 
vey of the sales op- 
portunities for 
your particular 
product in the Spartanburg area. 
to address below. 


Write 


TRANSPORTATION: Two trunk lines to the Mid- 
dle West—two to the Atlantic Coast—on the main 
line of the Southern Railroad from New York to New 
Orleans. 


TRAVELING: Thirty-three passenger trains in and 
out of the city every twenty-four hours. A network of 
bus lines covering the state. Large, modern hotels 
everywhere. 


AIR MAIL: Regular stop on U. S. Postal Air Mail 
Route, six hours to New York. 


LABOR: White, All-American, Intelligent, Plentiful. 
Used to longer hours and productive work. Labor un- 
rest unknown and labor turnover almost negligible. 
INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION 
OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


1300 Montgomery Bidg. - Spartanburg, S. C. 


SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Expands Use 
of Trade Mark 


RDERS in ten days aggregat- 

ing over $250,000 were re- 
ceived recently by the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic Brush Company, on two 
new types of tooth brushes intro- 
duced to the trade by means of a 
special deal—without a sample 
having been shown. 

For over 40 years the word 
Pro-phy-lac-tic has been identified 
with one product, the standard 
tufted-end Pro-phy-lac-tic tooth 
brush, until the drug trade has 
grown to think of a tooth brush 
with a tufted end as Pro-phy-lac- 
tic style. 

However, the company has felt 
for several years, according to Mr. 
Boyle, president, that the trade 
mark Pro-phy-lac-tic had become 
too valuable to be confined to a 
single type of tooth brush. The 
trade mark is today said to be 
worth several millions of dollars, 
although never capitalized on the 
company books. 

A new policy has been adopted 
whereby the trade mark will be 
expanded to cover any quality 


product which the company may 
wish to market through drug 
stores. At first indication of the 
policy’s adoption, two new types 
of brushes were added to the line, 
which are called Masso Pro-phy- 
lac-tic and Oval Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
The new brushes were designed 
after an extensive study of the lat- 
est data and development in oral 
hygiene work. The brush with 
which the general public is famil- 
iar will in the future be called 
Tufted Pro-phy-lac-tic and will be 
packed as before. The only change 
in this product will be the addi- 
tion of the word Tufted. 

In closing his announcement, 
President Boyle states: “Here is 
a tribute to the result of years of 
consistent advertising that is very 
interesting and an indication that 
this advertising has created for 
our trade mark sufficient good 
will to warrant our expanding its 
use to such other products as we 
may deem advisable in the fu- 
ture.” 


Woolworth Sales Break 
Records 


ITH March sales bringing 

first quarter volume to $56,- 
800,000, officials of the Wool- 
worth company announce that 
1928 sales to the end of March ex- 
ceeded 1927 sales for the same 
period by $3,700,000. Sales for 
March alone totaled $20,700,000, 
a gain of more than a million dol- 
lars over March, 1927. 

The company has more than 
100 new locations under lease for 
opening new stores in 1928, It 
is expected that about eighty of 
these will be opened in the next 
three or four months. 

At the close of 1927 Woolworth 
had 1,689 stores with average 
sales of $171,647 per store. In 
1926, with approximately 1,000 
stores, the Woolworth average 
per store was $98,102. 

Kress, Kresge, and McCrory, 
all large variety store operators, 
enjoy a higher average sale per 
store than Woolworth. 


Porter- Dickie Co. 
Incorporates 


HE Porter-Dickie Company 

has been incorporated to do 
a general advertising business, 
with offices in Boston. The new 
officers are: L. J. Raymond, pres- 
ident; L. R. Dickie, treasurer, and 
Chester A. Porter, general man- 
ager. John Goddard Gould, for- 
merly of Dickie-Raymond, Inc., 
will be director of service. 

The active interests of Mr. 
Dickie and Mr. Raymond will 
still continue with Dickie-Ray- 
mond, as the new agency is being 
conducted entirely independent ot 
that organization. 


The Salvarex Company, Hobo- 
ken, New Jersey, manufacturer 
of ointment for burns, cuts, etc., 
has appointed Evans, Kip & 
Hackett, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agents, to handle its adver- 
tising and act as merchandising 
counsel. 
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250 PARK AVENUE 


Announcing 


THE OPENING 
OF A DETROIT OFFICE IN THE 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING ON 
MAY 1ST, 1928 
AND THE APPOINTMENT OF 


Mr. MILLER CROSS 
AS DETROIT MANAGER FOR 
THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 


ALSO THE APPOINTMENT OF 
Mr. MALCOLM F. SMITH 


AS WESTERN MANAGER OF THE 


WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 
AT CHICAGO 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


FRANK BRAUCHER, 


Advertising Director 


NEw YORK 


Can Advertising Shoulder More of the 


more than 11,500 dealers. The 
advertising was merchandised to 
these dealers after the fashion of 
many other campaigns. But the 
advertising did not make a dent 
on consumer consciousness. But 
when Maytag set aside five dollars 
a machine and began an advertis- 
ing campaign that blanketed the 
country —a campaign that prac- 
tically merchandised itself—2,800 
dealers sold more than the pre- 
vious 11,500. 

The complete story of the May- 
tag merchandising plan was told 
back in 1926 in Sates MANAGE- 
MENT, but the facts remain the 
same today as then—that a weak, 
inadequate campaign was not even 
a good crutch for the sales de- 
partment, but that a real cam- 
paign worthy of the product be- 
hind it was the motive power 
behind enormous sales increases 
which jumped dealer sales from 
an average of $87 per dealer to 
$12,500 per dealer. 


A Trick of the Chains 


Another company which had 
been advertising, because the offi- 
cials thought it was one of the 
evils that are a part of present 
day merchandising, was spending 
$600,000 a year on advertising. Its 
salesmen were making sales at 
the rate of approximately $60,000 
a year. A few years later when a 
real advertising campaign was 
started, three times as many sales- 
men were selling an average of 
$73,000 a year—an increase of 
$13,000 per salesman, despite 
tripling the sales organization and 
making savings on sales expenses 
by reason of smaller territories. 

Another reason that advertising 
solely to influence dealers is grow- 
ing more and more expensive and 
less and less productive is the 
change in retail buying tactics. 
Today the dealer is hardboiled as 
never before. Nothing short of 
consumer demand is going to in- 
fluence him. The chain stores have 
taught him to buy only what he 
knows he can sell, and advertising 
which doesn’t merchandise itself 
to him is almost futile in influ- 
encing him to stock a product, or 
to put selling pressure behind it. 

With buying done on a scien- 


Sales Burden? 


(Continued from page 578) 


tific basis by chain stores, which 
control the food business in cer- 
tain sections of the country, there 
is but one way to sell those chains 
and that is through consumer 
demand. Chains are not interested 
in creating consumer demand, 
even though a large profit is in 


sight. “Dwindling sales of inde- 


pendent stores forced us to in- 
crease our advertising appropria- 
tions,” said one sales executive in 
the grocery field. “We found that 
when sales drop below a certain 
point chain stores discontinue a 
product without hesitation. 

“In the past we could maintain 
distribution even though sales in 
certain territories were light. But 
today the chains drop our line as 
if it were hot, and when the chains 
discontinue it, business goes all to 
pieces. We began advertising to 
hold the chains in line, but found 
that this apparent extra expense 
of advertising was soon turned 
into a profit because of the in- 
creased demand from more ade- 
quate advertising.” 

That many advertising cam- 
paigns stop just short of creating 
a definite consumer demand is 
proved by the experience of a 
large oil company, often spoken 
of as large advertisers. They are 
large advertisers when compared 
with smaller companies, but when 
their enormous volume of business 
is considered they are actually 
small advertisers. Their advertis- 
ing had always been “merchan- 
dised to dealers.” 


The Ground Only Broken 


The salesmen were drilled to 
“cash in on the advertising” with- 
out being told exactly how they 
could cash in on it. After many 
years of advertising this company 
decided that its advertising was 
potentially more productive and 
that something should be done to 
rake in the thousands of half sold 
prospects who bought its product 
only when it was convenient, and 
who bought another product just 
as readily when the other product 
was handier to buy. 

This oil company selected a 
certain territory for a test. News- 
papers and direct mail were used 
liberally with the result that in 
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three months every dealer in the 
territory reported a sizable in- 
crease in demand, new dealers 
were stocked with little additional 
sales effort, and the sales cost 
went down. Here was a case 
where a vast potential profit was 
tied up in inadequate advertising 
—advertising which had ploughed 
the field and sowed the seed, but 
sales had not ripened, because not 
enough advertising sunlight, had 
been let in on the field of pros- 
pects to bring about a general 
harvest. When enough advertis- 
ing was done, sales responded. 


Advertising, Then Salesmanship 


Advertising to cut down the lost 
time of salesmen is being effec- 
tively utilized by some of our 
most foresighted advertisers. Their 
idea is that the advertising as- 
sumes the major portion of the 
sales job and that the salesman 
can devote more of his time to 
educational and service work. The 
salesman who must battle for an 
order each time he visits a dealer 
—who must resell the dealer over 
and over again—is doing work 
that can best be done by adver- 
tising, and at a lower cost than it 
can be done through personal 
salesmanship. 

[This is the first of a series of articles 
on advertising as a sales factor. The sec- 


ond will appear in an early issue—The 
Editors. ] 


M. Glen ‘Kéiites Gets 


New Appointment 


GLEN MILLER has been 

e appointed sales manager of 
Collins & Inglis, Inc., photo-en- 
gravers of Chicago. He was for- 
merly sales and advertising man- 
ager of the Simoniz Company, 
advertising manager of Cornell 
Wood Products Company, and 
until his new appointment, assis- 
tant advertising manager of the 
Celotex Company in charge of the 
creative division and advertising 
production. 


The Home News, Bronx and 
Manhattan, has appointed R. F. 
R. Huntsman, Inc., New York 
City, as national advertising rep- 
resentative. 
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color, which, unfortunately, does 
not show in the engraving. The 
result in both cases is that the en- 
velope has become an advertising 
medium, and mail arriving in 
either of the envelopes stands out 
even in a big stack of mail, like 
a beacon on a hill top. 

An importer of art needlework 

recently junked a plain green en- 
velope with a plain corner card 
and adapted instead, a white en- 
| velope with one whole half of the 
| front of it decorated 
with a reproduc- 
tion in silhou- 
p ette, of a lace- 
t trimmed 
doily, in 
a sec- 
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How Many Men Open 
Their Own Mail? 


(Continued from page 590) 


ond color—bright orange. The 
printed matter was arranged to 
fall in the center of the doily, and 
it was done in green. The result 
was an envelope of extraordinary 
character and attention value, and 
the actual increase in cost to the 
advertiser was something like $75 
on a hundred thousand. 

A derrick manufacturer 
dropped a plain yellow envelope 
with a plain corner card and 
bought, instead, a buff colored en- 
velope with a picture of a derrick 
splashed on the front of it in red. 
Another excellent idea for adver- 
tising punch in the envelope is 
found on one adopted by the mak- 
ers of Klein tools. A line drawing 

otf a telephone lineman at work 
at the top of a pole is used 
for illustration, and color 

is lent to the picture by a 


x big round orange col- 


\ ored sun in the back- 
ground. 

The group pic- 

% tured on page 


» 590, while none 


Above is the original envelope used by this concern for the mailing 

of its catalog. Below is the modernized version of the same envelope 

with a sales slant in it guaranteed to stimulate interest on the part 
of the recipient before the contents are even in sight. 
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of them show the extra color 
treatment, will give the reader an 
idea of the way in which four 
other concerns are putting adver- 
tising value into their envelopes. 
The envelope is a little like the 
package, in that it has too long 
been regarded as a mere protec- 
tion for the goods in it, rather 
than as another medium for con- 
veying a sales message. There 
are times when the first impres- 
sion will make or break returns 
on a campaign, and in these cases, 
the advertiser who can’t see be- 
yond the figure of the lowest bid- 
der on ten or fifty or a hundred 
thousand envelopes for his printed 
sales message may find his econ- 
omy costly. 
Two Electrotype Firms 
in Merger 


HE Buffalo Electrotype and 

Engraving Company, active- 
ly engaged in business since 1891 
and the Crescent Electrotype Com- 
pany, organized in 1921, were re- 
cently merged into one unit, 
which will be known as the Buf- 
falo Electrotype and Engraving 
Company, Inc., with G. A. Betts 
as vice president and general man- 
ager and William J. Onink as 
treasurer. 


The Procter and Collier Com- 
pany, advertising agents, Cincin- 
nati, recently elected the following 
officers: M. L. Pernice, Jr., presi- 
dent ; R. R. Wason, vice president ; 
L. A. Braverman, vice president; 
R. P. Hance, treasurer, and I. H. 
Crane, secretary. All of these ex- 
ecutives have been active workers 
in the Procter and Collier organ- 
ization for periods ranging from 
five to twenty years. 


John D. A. Morrow, president 
of the Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
Pittsburgh, has been appointed a 
member of the executive commit- 


‘tee of the Boston Export Round 


Table. Mr. Morrow is also a 
member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Business Executives 
Round Table, the companion or- 
ganization. 

E. H. Brown Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed to place all advertising of 
the Commercial Aviation Com- 
pany and the United Building and 
Development Organization, both 
of Chicago. 


vid 
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ARE YOU 
MODER 


— then give your 
customers a modern pencil 


‘ 
C.C.D.P.Co, 1928 


The New 


Dur-O-Lire 


PUSH-N-PULL 


TURN TIP 
PUSHES lead out 


ERE at last is a pencil 

that needs no “Direction 
Slip.” Whichever way you 
handle it—it works. It’s the 
only pencil that can be loaded 
from either end of the tip. It’s 
the only pencil with push- 
and-pull mechanism that is 
removable from the pencil 
body—all the mechanism in 
the tip. 


The new Dur-O-Lite Push- 
N-Pull puts an end forever 
to pencil troubles. It’s the 
modern pencil. Compare its 7 
improved features with any 
other pencil you have used. 


TURN TIP 
PULLS lead back 


2 


o 


IMPROVED 
FEATURES: 


1. Push - and - pull 
—lead is protected 
when not in use. 

2. Loads from either 
end of the tip. 

3. Unbreakable Dur- 
O-Lite Barrel. Drop 
it on a cement floor— 
it won’t break. 

4. Simplest of all pro- 
pel and repel mechan- 
isms. Remove _ tip 
from pencil body and 
see for yourself. 

5. All metal to metal 
contact. No binding. 
6. Locked lead cham- 
ber — another’ exclu- 
sive feature — you 
can’t spill the leads 
when you pull off the 
eap toerase. The lead 
chamber is locked. 

7. Exclusive Dur-O- 
Lite Colors and de- 
signs; octagon and 
decagon (8 and 10 
side). 


THIS 


COUPON FOR YOUR CONVENIENCE 


DUR -O- LITE PENCIL COMPANY 
| 4541 Ravenswood Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us a sample of the Modern Pencil, the new Dur-O-Lite 


Push-N-Pull with prices. 


This does not obligate us. 


Address. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
; 
! 
: 
! Name of Bank............ 
H 
' 
‘ 
' 
‘ 
' 
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This Bunk About the 
Approach 


(Continued from page 582) 


“T have a little proposition here 
that I think I can interest you in, 
if you will give me a little of your 
time.” Bah!! He does not care 
about your proposition, and he 
does not want to be interested— 
especially, if all you have to offer 
is a little proposition. It is nearly 
always best to strike for a large 
order, and to talk about a big 
proposition. If it is a small dealer, 
he will feel flattered; and if it is 
a big dealer, you are not liable to 
offend his pride. 


Getting Buyers’ Interest 


Also, I warn you against ask- 
ing for a few minutes of the 
buyer’s time. Of course, if you 
see that you have called at an in- 
opportune moment, and the buyer 
is otherwise engaged, or must run 
to catch a train, you can quite 
properly ask for an appointment 
at some later time, in order that 
you may explain your proposition 
to him. But as a general rule, 
when you ask for time, you sim- 
ply open the way for the buyer to 
refuse you, under the pretense 
that he has not the time then— 
and that you should come again. 
When you come again he could 
put up the same excuse—and you 
would never make a sale! 

I have indicated the necessity 
of the salesman opening the con- 
versation with something that 
will attract and hold the interest 
of the buyer. One of the clever- 
est salesmen I have had associ- 
ated with me, so far as this matter 
was concerned, was a young fel- 
low of practically no experience. 
He would enter a grocery store, 
set down his sample case, remove 
his overcoat, laying it across an 
apple barrel or anything else that 
came handy—and would then look 
around and locate the buyer. Ap- 
proaching him he would say: 
“Well, I see you are handling Ar- 
mour’s canned meat. Mr. Armour 
makes good canned meat. No 
better canned meat made than 
Mr. Armour has Mr. Ar- 
mour is giving presents now!” 

The buyer would stand looking 
at him with the most peculiar ex- 
pression, and the salesman would 
continue: “Yes, Mr. Armour 1s 
going to give every one of your 
customers a present.” While the 
buyer listened, he would take a 
soap premium catalog from his 
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CU An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A PENNsYLVANIA cement company called by 
Long Distance and secured a 30-ton order from 
a town in New York. Telephone charges $1.95. 
A 24-ton order from a Maryland town; charges 
$2.50. A 20-ton order from a Pennsylvania 
town; charges 75 cents. And a 15-ton order 
from a town in Virginia; charges $3.50... . 
Twenty-four hundred miles were ‘‘traveled’’— 
there and back. Total orders secured, $1700. 
Total charges, $8.70. Talking time, 14 minutes. 

So many businesses have found Long Distance 
indispensable in sales work that the ‘‘key town’’ 
plan has been developed as a further assis- 
tance and saving. By this plan key towns 
are selected. Each one of these is central 


to all of the towns in its trade territory. From 
the key towns in the various territories, the 
representatives cover the other towns by tele- 
phone, in minimum time and at low cost. 

To facilitate the use of the key town sales 
plan, interested firms may arrange for credit 
identification cards to be issued to their travel- 
ing representatives. 

Long distance telephone service can be cus- 
tom-made to fit your business. Surprising how 
much long distance calls will do and how 
little they will cost. Ask the nearest Bell 
business office about the key town 
Calling by number takes 
| aa Number, please? 
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\ \ ELL--well--well-- 


here is another advertis- 
ing agency. Weren't’ 
there aplenty before? 
Certainly, but this one is 
different. 


We are not violently addicted 
to the use of publication space 
for our clients. We are just as 
cheerful about recommending 
direct-mail. 


We believe advertising should 
be planned to do actual selling, 
or to assist directly in selling. 
We believe it should obviously 
pay its way, or produce a 
mighty good alibi. 


We believe each problem must 
be studied by itself and that 
there are few universally ap- 
plicable rules. 


Charles Austin 


BATES 


Incorporated 
67 West 44TH STREET, NEw York 


S SIR! 


Here are your 
BaBy CarToons! 
A three - column 
idea in a one inch 
space and every 
cartoon up to the 
standard set by our 
national advertising 
cartoon work. 

Send for 

Free Catalog 


LO w RY CARTOON Mather Tower 


CORPORATION 3 Ee HICAGO 


Mailing Lists 


Will hel uu increase sales 
Send ton) rier ring coy 


: namesof your rospective - 
’ a V/ i Same ae 


“ROss- -Goul 


% Guaranteed mat Fn ch 


dco. EAST Louis 


pocket, and begin to go through 
it. For instance, one of the arti- 
cles shown is a Bissell carpet 
sweeper. The salesman would go 
on to say, in his peculiar boyish 
fashion, that every woman ought 
to have a carpet sweeper—that 
sweeping carpets was awful hard 
on the back—to which the dealer 
would nod assent. Then he would 
point out how for a few soap 
wrappers (only 650) every house- 
wife could secure a Bissell carpet 
sweeper, emphasizing the fact 
that this was the best sweeper on 
the market, and was typical of the 
kind of premiums given by Mr. 
Armour. 


Samples for Dealers 


After he had gone through the 
premium list in this manner, he 
would add: “This isn’t all. Mr. 
Armour does not believe in giving 
the customers everything. He is 
going to give you a present, too!” 
Well, this was interesting; and 
the dealer would stand there ab- 
sorbed. Then the salesman would 
pull out of his pocket a cake of 
soap, and would explain how Mr. 
Armour was going to give him a 
box of that soap, following up 
with a discussion of the merits of 
that particular article. “But that 
isn’t all. He is going to give you 
one of these, too”; and then he 
would pull out another cake, and 
tell all about it. I have never 
known that salesman to fail to 
hold the attention and interest of 
the buyer. 

In presenting samples to a 
dealer, it is very important to 
show them properly. They should 
be handled gently—as though 
they represented something of 
unusual value. Instead of grab- 
bing a sample and_ virtually 
throwing it at the buyer, it should 
be lifted out of the case, and very 
gently placed on the counter or 
desk—or better yet, in the buyer’s 
hand. Some salesmen that I 
know even go so far as to carry a 
piece of plush or velvet, which 
they lay upon the desk, and upon 
which they put the samples. This 
is especially desirable where the 
samples are of such a nature as to 
smear or scratch the surface on 
which they are laid. 

A young salesman of my 
acquaintance, selling a line of 
pickles, catsup, etc., called on a 
big buyer in Chicago—a man 
operating a large number of 
stores. The salesman was young, 
and greatly embarrassed. As he 
talked, he twisted the bottles 


around on the desk, with the re- 
sult that the surface of the desk 
was greatly marred. When the 
buyer discovered this he let out a 
roar that struck terror to the 
heart of the young salesman. It 
goes without saying that he did 
not obtain an order. 

When you hand over your sam- 
ple to a buyer, be sure to call his 
attention to some feature of the 
article. Do not leave him simply 
holding the article in his hand. 
Keep him interested by telling 
him of its exceptionally good 
points. 

Great care and foresight must 
often be used to prevent buyers 
from mutilating samples. This is 
very important when you are a 
long way from headquarters, and 
have only the one set. In such 
cases, I always made it a point to 
watch the buyer closely while he 
was handling the samples; and if 
it looked as though he were go- 
ing to do something that would 
injure the sample, I would reach 
for it quickly, and say, “I beg 
your pardon”—taking the sample 
away from him under the pre- 
tense of calling his attention to 
some features that had just oc- 
curred to me. 


Don’t Appear Too Anxious 


In talking with a buyer do so 
in a conversational tone of voice. 
Don’t deliver an oration. Speak 
slowly and impressively—but not 
too slowly. On this point, watch 
the buyer’s face, and if there is 
any hint of nervousness or bore- 
dom, speed up. The bigger the 
proposition, and the more compli- 
cated, the more slowly and im- 
pressively it should be stated; 
otherwise the buyer will not get 
it. When you have stated an im- 
portant point, pause for a mo- 
ment to allow it to “soak in.” 

Be natural in your presentation. 
Use homely illustrations. Do not 
speak in a sepulchral tone, or af- 
fect the mournful manner of an 
undertaker. Be deferential yet 
dignified in your manner and 
bearing. Never, in the presence 
of a buyer,.act as though you 
needed his business. As a matter 
of fact, very little business is 
placed on the basis of charity or 
sympathy. No matter how badly 
you need orders, or how tough a 
game you have been up against— 
never let the buyer know it! This 
is a common attitude of house to 
house canvassers, particularly the 
old typé—but they should really 
be classed as mendicants rather 
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than salesmen. I stress this point 
of not showing anxiety for orders, 
because this is where many sales- 
men fall down. You want the 
order—but you don’t need the 
business! Do you get the distinc- 
tion? 

A very important factor in put- 
ting your proposition across, is 
enthusiasm. There should be a 
sparkle in your eye and a ring in 
your voice that carries conviction. 
The best proposition ever offered, 
backed up by the best line of talk 
ever devised but presented with- 
out enthusiasm, will fall flat in 
most cases. 

The Contagion of Enthusiasm 

There is nothing quite so con- 
tagious as enthusiasm—not even 
the small-pox. As a result of our 
discoveries in the realm of science, 
we can in a measure render peo- 
ple immune to small-pox—but I 
have never seen a man or woman 
who was immune from the con- 
tagion of genuine and sincere en- 
thusiasm. Pessimists have no 
place in sales work. I shall never 
forget a favorite expression of P. 
1). Armour’s, to the effect that he 
wanted none but optimists in his 
sales department—whereas in his 
accounting and credit depart- 
ments he wanted none but pessi- 
mists ! 

A word of caution at this point 
might not be amiss. Your en- 
thusiasm for your proposition 
must be founded on facts. There 
is such a thing as letting your 
imagination run wild under the 
spell of your enthusiasm — and 
consequently in your selling talk 
you are likely to prove entirely 
too much. 

You are no doubt familiar with 
the story that is a classic in the 
law schools of the country—but it 
will bear repeating. The defen- 
dant was charged with having 
borrowed a jug and returning it 
in a cracked and worthless condi- 
tion. Counsel for the defense pre- 
sented a most enthusiastic argu- 
ment on behalf of his client—and 
proved three points: (1) Defend- 
ant never borrowed the jug; (2) 
He returned it in good condition; 
and (3) It was cracked when he 
got it! 

The young fellow to whom I 
have already referred, who sold 
the dealers on the basis of Mr. 
Armour giving both them and 
their customers a present, had 
Some difficulty when he first 
Started out to sell. After he had 
Shown how Mr. Armour was 


nnouncement 


We are now representing the following warehouses because of 
their location, facilities and financial responsibilities thru our 


offices at NEW YORK, CHICAGO and KANSAS CITY. 


This group of warehouses participate in our extensive adver 
tising and soliciting campaigns. 
oS - 


BAILEY WAREHOUSES .-P HILADELPHIA 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. DETROIT 
GREAT LAKES TERMINAL WHSE. CO. TOLEDO 
HOUSTON CENTRAL WAREHOUSE C0... HOUSTON 
INDEPENDENT WAREHOUSES, INC. NEW YORK 
INTERSTATE FORWARDING CO DALLAS 
KENNICOTT-PATTERSON WHSE. CORP. DENVER 
LANEY & DELCHER STORAGE CO... JACKSON VILLE 
MERCHANTS TRANSFER & STORAGE CO............. DES MOINES 
METROPOLITAN WAREHOUSE C0... LOS ANGELES 


" OVERLAND FREIGHT TRANSFER CO... SAN FRANCISCO 


SECURITY WAREHOUSE COMPANYV................ MINNEAPOLIS 


In order to adequately represent all warehouses in our group the 
number will be limited. We invite correspondence from ware- 
housemen located at strategic points not included in the above list. 


CROOKS 
TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
225 BROADWAY 
Transportation Building 


We invite inquiries regarding the above firms 
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Who: is going to use 
this Box? 


-..a symphony in gleaming silver, green and 
rose, fresh from the hands of the artists of 
our Box Design Studio, it is waiting for some 
manufacturer of Face Powder, Toilet Soap, 
Perfume or other de luxe feminine article... 


It is not for sale. But the right to use it awaits the next manu- 
facturer of a fine toilet accessory or other product of feminine 
appeal who joins the list of users of Dennison boxes. 

For years Dennison has been designing and making fine 
boxes for the manufacturers of many of America’s best-known 
and finest-packaged products. Our Box Design Studio is the 
development of long experience in working with manufac- 
turers to produce the distinguished kind of packages which 
individualize products and take them out of competition. 

The box above is only one of several in the new, modernistic 
style, created by our designers. They do equally well in the 
more usual type of box. For particulars as to the service of 
this department write to 


DPrenwisons 


BOX DESIGN STUDIO Dept.69-R FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
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giving the dealer this box of soap 
as a present, he would go ahead 
and point out how, as the dealer 
was getting six boxes of soap for 
the price of five, the price of the 
soap was less per box. 

To illustrate, if the soap had 
been selling at $6 a box, five boxes 
would be worth $30. But be- 
cause he was getting a box free, 
he was paying only $30 for six 
boxes, or at the rate of $5 a box. 
The dealer got the idea that the 
price of the soap was $5 per box, 
and that in addition Mr. Armour 
was giving him a box free. There- 
fore, he expected that his bill 
would be $25, whereas, as a mat- 
ter of fact, it would be $30. At 
first this misunderstanding caused 
a good deal of trouble, but I got 
the salesman straightened out, 
and we had no more complaints. 
The whole trouble was that he 
had been proving too much! 


The Safety of Truth 


Do not assume that because 
you have outlined your proposi- 
tion in a general way that the 
buyer understands it: But cover 
it point by point, taking pains to 
make each successive point clear. 

In putting up your proposition 
to the buyer do not use technical 
terms with which he is unfamiliar. 
If you do not make your propo- 
sition plain, you are the loser. 
He will not ask you what you 
mean, but will finally decide on 
the basis of what he has under- 
stood. First the proposition must 
be sketched in the large, so that 
the “high lights” will stand out, 
and so that the buyer will get a 
vision of the proposition as a 
whole. Then follow with the de- 
tails as may be necessary to a 
complete understanding and the 
proper development of interest. 

Tell the truth. Do not allow a 
misrepresentation of any kind to 
find a place in your sales talk. Be 
scrupulously honest. Never in- 
vent an illustration, even to clinch 
a point, but relate an actual oc- 
currence. Aside from every other 
consideration, there is a wonder- 
ful advantage in telling the truth; 
namely, that you have no difficul- 
ty in telling the same story over 
and over in the same way ; where- 
as, if you tell an untr uth, you are 
liable’ to get your wires crossed. 
It is not easy to remember all the 

various stories you have told. 

In putting over your talk with 
the dealer be careful even as to 
your choice of words. When in 
troducing an article for which 
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there is no demand this is es- 
pecially important, because the 
use of the wrong word may sug- 
gest an unfavorable line of 
thought—or start an argument. 
For instance, when indicating the 
profitable features of an article, 
suppose you say, “If you sell this 

” or, “When you sell this.... 
you will make 50 per cent profit 
on the deal.” “Yes,” the buyer 
says, “IF I sell it, or. WHEN I 
sell it!” .... and this brings to 
his mind other articles or lines of 
merchandise on his shelves for 
which there is no demand, and 
which, therefore, he has been un- 
able to dispose of. 

The better way for you to han- 
dle such a situation would be to 
say, “Now, Mr. Brown, this deal 
pays you 50 per cent profit!” In 
talking with the buyer you should 
avoid such expressions as “I 
think,” “We want to introduce,” 
“We are trying to introduce,” etc. 
Better say, “I am sure” or “I 
know”; and when introducing an 
article you might say, “Mr. Brown 
we are introducing in this terri- 
tory the .... which we put on the 
market a short time ago, and 
which we are selling with such 
remarkable success.” 


Excessive Verbiage 


I have seen many salesmen talk 
themselves into an order, and 
then talk themselves out of it. In 
other words, after reaching the 
point where the buyer thoroughly 
understood and was interested in 
the proposition, they would not 
let him buy, but kept on talking— 
until he not only lost all interest, 
but became disgusted ! 

You have probably heard the 
story told by Mark Twain, of him- 
self. He once attended a church 
where the minister delivered a 
sermon on missions. After por- 
traving with wonderful eloquence 
and pathos, the needs of the un- 
civilized peoples in far away lands, 
the preacher’s words so affected 
Mark that he drew from his 
pocket a small purse, containing 
every cent he had in the world— 
and was prepared to give it all to 
his worthy cause. 

The preacher kept on talking, 
and though his eloquence did not 
abate, Mark’s ardor began to cool. 
Finally, Mark made up his mind 
that he would give only $25. Still 
the preacher talked on and on, 
and Mark, by and by, figured that 
$10 was a-plenty! At last the ser- 
Mon was ended, and the collec- 
tion plates were circulated 


through the audience. Mark, in- 
stead of giving the $10, reached 
over and stole a five spot from 
the plate! 

It was not so much a question 
that the preacher had talked too 
long, as that he had continued to 
talk after he had accomplished his 
object. In putting a proposition 
up to a buyer, in some cases it 
may take an hour or even two 
hours to reach a point where the 
buyer thoroughly understands, 
and is interested. In another case, 
this may be accomplished in ten 
minutes—and the time to quit is 
when that point has been reached. 


Why Salesmen Over-talk 


There are two principal rea- 
sons why salesmen continue talk- 
ing after they are through and 
have the buyer interested: (1) Be- 
cause they do not watch the buy- 
er; and (2) Because they are 
more anxious to get something 
out of their own heads, than they 
are to get it into the head of the 
buyer! 

In sales work it is a mighty 
good thing to remember that even 
if you have a good proposition 
and a good sales talk, don’t over- 
do it—and if you have only a fair 
proposition, don’t imagine that its 
deficiencies can be hidden by 
words! There is a favorite phrase 
used by Octavus Roy Cohan in 
his stories of the southern darkies, 
that is quite expressive here: 
“Man, you all says words, but 
they don’t mean nothing!” 

It is a wise salesman who 
knows when to stop talking. But 
you ask, “How am I to know 
this? How can I tell when I have 
talked long enough?’ The an- 
swer is quite simple. Watch the 
reaction, and the expression of the 
buyer. If the talk is properly for- 
mulated, and interestingly given, 
you should know when it reaches 
its climax—and when the buyer 
ought to put his name on the 
dotted line! 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Mil- 
waukee, have been appointed to 
handle the advertising of the 
Briggs & Stratton Corporation, 
also of Milwaukee, maker of gas 
engines, automobile and ignition 
locks and padlocks. Trade papers 
and. magazines will be used. 


Solvit-All Corporation, New 
York City, has appointed Reimers 
& Osborn as advertising counsel- 
Test campaigns and news- 
paper advertising will be used. 


Ors. 


‘Ino cities 
| wy yet a 
single market 
for advertisers 


MAFE Newburgh and 
Beacon a unit on your 
sales map. Then place it on 
your advertising schedule as 
the most important market 
between Yonkersand Albany 
—trading center for nearly 
100,000 buyers beyond 
Metropolitan influence. And 
—bear in mind that the key 
to their buying energy is a 
single newspaper— the 


NEW BURGH- 
BEACON 
NEWS 


Newburgh, N. Y. 
Beacon, N. Y. 


one of the 
GANNETT NEWSPAPERS 


Rochester Times-Union 
Utica Observer-Dispatch 
Elmira Star-Gazette-Advertiser 
Elmira Sunday Telegram 
Ithaca Journal News 
Newburgh-Beacon News 
Olean Herald 
Hartford, Conn., Times 
Plainfield, N. J., Courier-News 


J. P. McKinney & Son, National Representatives 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


John J. McConnell, Western Manager 


Every Salesman Needs a 


BRIEF-O-GRIP 


The Bag of a Thousand Uses! 
ComMBIN ES in one compact, light- 
weight bag the advantages of a 
grip, brief-case and sample case. 
Strongly made on a steel frame. 
Colors, brown and black. 
No. 37—Fabrikoid, leather-bound; 
adjustable compartments, 16, 18 ana 
20-inch sizes. 
m No. 48—5-oz. cowhide; adjustable 
compartments. 16, 18 
and 20-inch sizes. 


Send for illustrated 
folder, prices and 
samples. 


MAX DAMM CO. Inc. 
96 St. Francis Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


SELL BY DIRECT-MAIL! 


Postage & The Mailbag tells how to advertise and 

sell by Letters, Folders, Booklets, House Maga- 

zines, Catalogs, etc. Every issue full of sales ideas. 
100% Guaranteed Investment 

The subscription price of Postage & The Mailbag 

for 12 months is $2.00. If at the end of your 


| year’s subscription, you write that the magazine 
| has not proved a good investment for you — you 


to be the sole judge — you will receive check for 
$4.00. 

POSTAGE & THE MAILBAG 
18 East 18th Street New York City 


Chain Stores and Since there has been so much 
Manufacturer’s talk about profitless prosper- 


. ity, we wonder if any manu- 
Profit in 1928 facturer has taken the trouble 


to check up and find out how much, if any, of the 
blame for profitless prosperity can be laid at the 
door of the chain store. We all know that the 
chains are astute buyers. We know that their chief 
aim in life is to hammer down prices. We know 
that they make a specialty of finding manufacturers 
in distress and buying large quantities of merchan- 
dise at cost or less than cost. Many manufacturers 


cheerfully accept these so-called “filler orders” in, 


the hope that such orders will help take care of the 
overhead during dull times. Isn’t this theory a great 
fallacy? Here is how it worked out with one man- 
ufacturer who took a whopping big order from a 
chain. Instead of being able to deliver the order 
during dull times he was forced to hold off delivery 
until the height of his busiest season. Interest on 
the money paid out in the manufacture of this order, 
the cost of insurance and warehousing more than 
ate up the profit. Shipping it at the height of the 
busy season disrupted shipments to smaller, but 
more profitable customers. All in all this large or- 
der cost this manufacturer a pretty penny. But 
that wasn’t all—when the goods were placed on sale 
the smaller retailers and individual department 
stores began clamoring for merchandise at compar- 
able prices. Other manufacturers brought out cheap 
lines to meet this demand, and the market was 
flooded with cheap merchandise that definitely 
checked the sale of the manufacturer’s better and 
most profitable lines. A little more backbone, a 
little more courage and a little less price cutting 
for the benefit of the chain stores might go a long 
way towards restoring profits in a number of indus- 
tries. Selling chains at cut prices not only robs a 
manufacturer of his profit on the merchandise sold 
to the chains, but takes that much volume away 
from his customers whose buying policies are not 
so harsh —on whose orders the manufacturer might 
make a decent profit. So the manufacturer who ac- 
cepts a big order from a chain store, not only loses 
the profit on that merchandise but he reduces the 
possibility of selling more of the same merchandise 
at profitable terms. 


How Many Industries 


Is it true that many 


Are Waiting for large and important in-. 
Leadership? dustries are without a 
oe real leader, or are so 


vulnerable that an aggressive policy, suddenly 
adopted by one company, could change the entire 
alignment in an industry in a few years? The great 
success of The Cheek-Neal Coffee Company leads 
us to ask this question. Maxwell House coffee is 
without a doubt the leading national brand. It is 
not an old brand as coffee brands go. Starting in 
Tennessee and expanding to Houston and Jackson- 
ville, Florida, the company was, not many years 
back, a comparatively small factor in the coffee 
trade, with purely localized brands, selling in the 
territory around its three plants. But today no 
other brand of coffee has such wide distribution or 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


such a big volume of business. Surely Maxwell 
House isn’t the only brand susceptible to such wide 
sale. Surely Cheek-Neal has no secret formula 
which could not be equalled by another manufac- 
turer. The answer lies in sales and advertising tac- 
tics—in the company’s methods of capturing a mar- 
ket by the simple process of making Maxwell House 
the best known coffee brand. Goodness knows for 
how many years ready-tied cravats have been sold 
in this country. They were a staple item for many 
years, but commanded only a small percentage of 
the cravat business. Then somebody got the idea 
of putting a real merchandising effort behind Spur 
Ties and sales jumped so far ahead of competitors 
that Spur Ties almost ran away with the business. 
The same thing happened when Hickok started 
putting merchandising and advertising minds be- 
hind Hickok belts. Size up the situation in your 
industry. See if there isn’t a real opportunity for 
some firm, willing to kick a lot of outgrown tradi- 
tions out the back door and do something startling. 


Why Eastman 


Have you noticed the new Ko- 

Maintains dak advertising? For many years 
. most Kodak advertisements were 
Leadership short and simple, the entire 


theme being, “Kodak as You Go.” The advertise- 
ments were beautifully illustrated, the typography 
was excellent, and many a less thoughtful organiza- 
tion would have been content to keep on along these 
lines for the simple reason that Eastman sales were 
going ahead satisfactorily. Many advertising and 
sales managers would have said, “Why change? 
The copy is good enough. It is a success. Business 
is good. What more could we ask?’ But some- 
body at Eastman thought differently. They began 
asking themselves, “Are we telling our story? Are 
we giving the public enough facts? Isn’t there a 
bigger market for Kodaks than we are tapping with 
our present advertising?” The result was a new 
type of Eastman advertisement, designed to further 
the use of Kodaks, to tell the public about improve- 
ments and to capture a still larger share of the 
business—to create new business. Now the East- 
man advertisements tell us that our old conception 
of camera possibilities is behind the times. They 
tell us to take pictures on dark days, in shadows and 
inside homes and buildings. This advertising is 
making sales to people who thought they knew all 
about picture taking; it is bringing new users into 
the field, and brushing the dust off of old cameras 
that had been neglected for years. In other words 
it is capitalizing the latent interest that exists in 
every product, and making new sales to these mildly 
interested prospects who needed something new and 
more specific to wake up their potential interest. 
Many excellent products offer the same sales and 
advertising possibilities that Eastman is now cap- 
italizing. A little more study and a little more 
thinking from the consumer angle would put new 
life into many old advertising campaigns that have 
begun to grow stale for the want of a few new 
ideas and a little better understanding of consumer 
interests. 
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Emphasized 


Pontiac Six 


Qualities 
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VER since its introduction the 
Pontiac Six has enjoyeda 
growing preference among own- 
ers of automobiles employed in 
business. And now this General 
Motors product is experiencing 
an even greater commercial 
demand. For those qualities which 
first recommended it to business 
men have been emphasized bya 
score of engineering advance- 
ments embodied in the New 
Series Pontiac Six. 


The famous G-M-R cylinder 
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Pontiac Coupe, $745, Body by Fisher 


head — the cross-flow radiator — 
a sturdier frame—new carburetor 
and manifolding—new AC fuel 
pump— four-wheel brakes— 


—all these and a dozen other fea- 
turesadd toits unrivaled operating 
economy, dependability, safety 
and long life. If you are interested 
in automobiles for business pur- 
poses, write our commercial divi- 
sion at Pontiac. Let us show you 
why some of the biggest fleet own- 
ers in America are selecting the 
Pontiac Six! 


OAKLAND MOTOR CAR COMPANY, PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


OAKLAN 


PRODUCTS OF 


“PONTIAC 


ive GENERAL MO 


From some of the Jargest cor- 
porations in the world and 
from many smaller firms, let- 
ters have come in by the hun- 
dreds, asking for copies of the 
book “Experiences of Various 
Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen”.. . 
The book includes three 
general sections: “Who Buys 
the Car—the Company or the 
Salesmen?”; “How are Operat- 
ing Expenses Handled?”; and 
“Developing a plan of Opera- 
tion”... If you are interested 3 
in this book, or in 

Oakland’s plan for 4% 
cooperating with p> o™ 
fleet usersto reduce wt <5e 
sales cost, send in co 


the coupon below. 


TORS 


Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. J, 


Pontiac, Michigan 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences of Various Companies in Handling 
Automobiles with Salesmen.” Tell us more about your fleet user’s plan. 


(Name) 
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There is a 
Definite Place — 


in your mailing de- 
partment for the time 
and money saving 
advantages of the 
Standard Stamp Affixer. 
Through its uses 
stamps are affixed five 
times faster than by 
hand—neatly, securely 
and without waste. 


The New Standard Stamp Affixer 


Roller bearings and greatly simp- 
lified moving parts, give to the 
New Sranparp Stamp AFFIxER 
much smoother and easier oper- 
ation. It affixes even better than 
before with noticeably less fatigue 
to the operator. 


Those metal parts subject towear 


are now made of hardened steel; 
it is built throughout to give 
years of satisfaction. 


The four-digit counter provides 
accurate control of your postage. 
The special spring lock prevents 
loss and misuse et stamps— 
a portable safe for your postage. 


There are Standard Machines to handle the mail of any con- 
cern regardless of daily volume. Sealers are made in various 
sizes. Also a combination sealer and postal permit printer. 


Write for booklet 


Standard 


MAILING MACHINES CoO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Second Street 


Everett, Mass. 


Sell Good -Will 


4660 RAVENSWOOD AVE. 


cJMake Your Letters 


VERY executive will agree with the theory that each letter leaving 
his organization, whether its purpose is to buy, sell, or collect money, 
should build good-will in some degree. In actual practice this theory 

is often forgotten because no practical plan has presented itself to carry 
out a definite ‘‘better letter” program. 

If you agree to the above theory you can put it into practice by sending 
for the Dartnell “Better Letter Program.’ It consists of thirty bulletins, 
citing actual letters and suggested improvements. It contains many charts, 
model paragraphs and letters, together with a detailed program for putting 
the plan into effect in your office. 
letters and charts, is priced at six dollars. It will be sent to any rated 
organization for examination. It may be returned for full credit within 
two weeks if you are not convinced that it offers a practical, inexpensive 
means of improving your correspondence. 


@e DARTNELL CORPORATION 


Publishers of “SALES MANAGEMENT” 


The complete plan, with bulletins, 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


35,000 Cooperate in 
Heating Campaign 


N KEEPING with advertisers’ 

current fondness for surround- 
ing all sorts of products with the 
health aura, the plumbing and 
heating industries of the country 
have banded together in a_na- 
tional campaign whose slogan is 
to be: “Make a health examina- 
tion of your home!” The first 
full-page magazine advertisement, 
appearing in color on April 28, 
will carry the title, “Who sings 
loudest of the Old Oaken Buck- 
et?” This style of approach is 
said to be typical of the series. 
Succeeding advertisements will 
run once every four weeks. 

Cooperating in the campaign 
are the nation’s master plumbers 
and heating contractors, 35,000 in 
number, who will post proofs of 
the advertisements on their win- 
dows, place other copy in their 
local newspapers once a week and 
bring the campaign slogan to the 
attention of civic groups, wo- 
men’s clubs and kindred bodies. 


Coal Producers Active 


Another recent cooperative 
campaign, although it makes no 
reference to either the health or 
the beauty appeal, is that an- 
nounced by the producers of 43,- 
000,000 tons of anthracite coal. 
Their campaign will extend over 
a three-year period, with the first 
year’s expenditure amounting to 
$500,000, spent largely in news- 
papers. 

The entire cost of this national 
advertising will be carried by the 
producers, but there will be, in 
addition, cooperative advertising 
with groups of dealers in various 
localities. 

The plumbing and heating ac- 
count is being handled by the 
Charles Daniel Frey Company, 
Chicago, while the coal interests 
have appointed the George L. 
Dyer Company, of New York and 
Chicago. 


A cooperative advertising ac- 
count for the hatchery industry, 
covering a four year period, has 
been placed with the Geyer Com- 
pany, of Dayton, Ohio. The cam- 
paign is sponsored by the Inter- 
national Baby Chick Association. 
Two million dollars will be spent 
in doubling the present market 
for baby chicks. Poultry journals, 
farm magazines and radio will be 
used. 
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Pseudo-Selling in 


Science 
(Continued from page 588) 


self-elected office and that, in 
view of its past and current per- 
formances in its own selling and 
advertising methods, is not com- 
pletely freed from a tinge of bad 
faith itself. To our way of think- 
ing, pseudo-science in selling is 
no worse than pseudo-selling in 
science, if it is as bad. 

But Dr. Fishbein likes to write 
in the advertising journals. It 
provides good material for adver- 
tising promotion work. A couple 
of years ago he had a five-page 
article in one of the other papers 
which was reprinted in pamphlet 
form and mailed to all advertising 
prospects. It was called, “What 
a Medical Editor Says About 
Medical Advertising,” and on the 
page facing the beginning of his 
article were reproductions of some 
advertisements clipped out of 
Hygeia, with the caption calling 
attention to them as “Typical ad- 
vertisements from Hygeia illus- 
trating the principles set forth in 
Dr. Fishbein’s article.” 


Hygeia, Ad Libitum 


The back cover of this interest- 
ing little pamphlet was given over 
to another layout of Hygeia adver- 
tisements, including: Kaffee Hag, 
Canada Dry ginger ale, Klim 
powdered whole milk, Quaker 
puffed wheat and puffed rice about 
which Chase and Schlink said 
such terrible things, Robinson’s 
“Patent” Barley and others. 
Across the top was the admoni- 
tion, “Your product belongs in 
this ‘health group’ picture!” And 
the caption said, “Some national 
advertisers who are establishing 
themselves in the medical and 
health fields through the Journal 
of the A. M. A. and Hygeia.” 

And then, once this establishing 
process has been taken care of, 
the advertisers will have the priv- 
ilege of putting such terse and 
significant notices at the bottom 
of their general advertising copy 
as the manufacturers of ‘“Polle- 
nair” did in the April 7 issue of 
the Saturday Evening Post. In 
announcing this “message of vital 
importance to the more ‘than 
1,400,000 hay fever sufferers in 
America,” Pollenair, Inc., made 
this telling statement: “Pollenair 
is adv ertised i in Hygeia and in the 
Journal of the American Medical 
Association.” 
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Visual Display 
Binders to help 
merchandise 
one product of a 
£reat company. 


Recently a great corporation, manufacturing electrical 
equipment, known to every industry, enterprise, and 
home in the country, ordered 3,000 Burkhardt Visual 
Selling Binders to merchandise one of its innumerable 
products. By the use of the Burhardt Single Vision 


Display Binders* this company presents its sales story 
in the manner proved most effective by experience. The 
retail salesman, using the portfolio, cannot but deliver 
the messages logically and fully—forcefully and clear. 


*Write for information on how Burkhardt 
Single and Double Vision Display Binders 


can serve to minimize your sales problem. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, Ine. 
Larned and Second Streets Detroit, Michigan 


A COMMON CHARGE made against Americans is that we 
‘ce don’t think enough—the brain has been called the “lazy 
member’—we are apt to judge by our feelings rather than 


when by careful thought. 


To help salesmen think more, to cause them to analyze, so 
we as to improve themselves as salesmen, a series of illustrated 
letters has been created around a fictitious salesman known 


laugh as “Happy Sayles.” These letters are fifty-two in number, 
one to be mailed out each week. 


The salesman will laugh at the trouble “Happy Sayles” 
h ‘ creates, but in laughing he will be induced to think, “Per- 
t ink haps I am guilty of the same thing.” A single set sells at 
six dollars, prices lower in quantity lots. Send for the story 

of “Happy Sayles.” 


THE DARTNELL CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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N° more slow hand-feeding of envel- 
opes into an addressing machine 
one by one! — Get a demonstration of 
this wonderful new popular-priced ad- 
dresser. — It automatically feeds envel- 
opes into itself as fast as you can turn 
the crank. 


DOES A DAY’S WORK 
IN 5 MINUTES 
Four times faster than other addressing 
machines of similar size and price. 
For complete information and a FREE 
BOOK on Direct-Mail Advertising, pin 
this ad. to your business letterhead and 
mail to us. 


ELLIOTT 


ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 
149 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. 


THE BUSINESS WISE 
SLOGA NIZE 
THEN ADVERTISE 


Slogans Created. Sales Letters, Booklets, 


Pamphlets, written for any business. 


ADRITE SERVICE 
2-4-6 Getty Square 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


An organization providing a com- 
plete service in Outdoor advertising 
through advertising agencies 


NATIONAL OUTDOOR 
ADVERTISING BUREAU 


INC. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 


Our productwill help to sell your product 


The U. S. Printing & Lithograph Co. 
COLOR PRINTING HEADQUARTERS 


Cincinnati Brooklyn Baltimore 


Let our nearest office solve your color printing problems. 


Autopoint 


The Better Pencil—Made of Bakelite 


Write for our new plan to build your business bigger 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
4619-25 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


20,000,000 Hear Second 
Dodge Broadcast 


(Continued from page 592) 


Dodge Brothers through Lloyd’s 
of London. Five thousand dol- 
lars’ insurance was taken at 2 per 
cent that Chaplin would not lose 
his voice or suffer stage fright 
when he went before the “mike.” 
The London firm agreed to pay 
the sum should Chaplin fail or 
falter. It was the first time, as 
far as could be determined, that a 
motion picture star’s voice had 
been deemed worthy of insurance. 
But Dodge Brothers was taking 
no chances with its monster 
event. 

The hour of the program —9 
p. m. Eastern Standard Time, 
Thursday, March 29 arrived. Be- 
hind the scenes of America’s radio 
machinery a vast organization of 
man-power watched the gauges 
and dials, turned switches that 
threw power in new air streams, 
pulled connections linking the 
fifty-two stations. The hook-up 


began. Phillips Carlin, the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company’s 


announcer, opened the program 
from New York. 


A New Type of Selling 


There Paul Whiteman’s band 
played a selection. A second’s 
silence, and the circuit had been 
switched on to Detroit, where 
President Edward G. Wilmer of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., broadcast 
the announcement of the new 
Standard six, speaking from the 
library of his home. Another sec- 
ond and Hollywood was the cen- 
ter of attraction, with Douglas 
Fairbanks, Norma Talmadge, Do- 
lores Del Rio, David Wark Grif- 
fith, Charlie Chaplin and John 
Barrymore following each other 
in imposing array, the procession 
broken here and there by back- 
flashes to New York for a moment 
or two with Whiteman’s music. 

To the folks who sat in their 
living rooms at home, smoking, 
talking in the interludes, the per- 
formance was an easy gracious 
one, smooth-flowing yet effective. 
It is the marvel of the new sales- 
mechanism of the radio that, 
where the groups listened, there 
was no hint of the strain and la- 
bor of the machinery which had 
produced the effect, no suggestion 
that giant forces of power, dyna- 


mos and batteries, multitudes of 
repeaters scattered throughout a 
nation, corps of engineers at 
nerve-strained duty lay behind 
the pleasant entertainment. 

It was just an evening at home 
with the radio—an evening with 
an exciting program and a new 
bit of experience. And then the 
interesting fact, for family talk 
about the fire-place afterwards, 
that Dodge Brothers had _pro- 
duced a new six-cylinder car that 
would cost much less than $1,000 

This intimate, personal vocal 
delivery of the sales message in 
the home introduces a new kind 
of selling. Yet it is mass selling 
which makes the nation one recep- 
tive unit for the sales message. 

The sales manager and the 
salesman of today must move 
swiftly to adapt themselves and 
their products to the changes of 
a swift moving age. And the sales 
managers and salesmen who are 
abreast of their time, who are 
seeking to think ahead in their 
own business, have given serious 
thought to the two national hook- 
ups of Dodge Brothers, Inc., the 
“Victory Hour” early this year 
and the “Dodge Brothers Coast- 
to-Coast Radio Hour,” each of 
them of an unprecedented type. 
each of them the vehicle for the 
introduction of new sales lines of 
the interested concern. 


Ewing to Study Foreign 
Trade Methods 


OSEPH EWING, president of 

Edwards, Ewing & Jones, has 
sailed for Italy to study existing 
market conditions in the interest 
of export trade for the company’s 
clients, as well as to check retail 
selling methods. He will address 
various manufacturers’ associa- 
tions in Germany, France and 
England, on “The American Mar- 
ket and How to Reach It.” He 
expects to return home early in 
June. 


The Sebring Pottery Company, 
Sebring, Ohio, has placed its 
advertising account with Oliver 
M. Byerly, Inc., Cleveland adver- 
tising agency. 
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(Continued from page 584) 
make new arrangements about 
the streamers. Accordingly, a 
plan was devised whereby the 
jobbers’ salesmen themselves 
would take care of that end of the 
advertising service. As a sales- 
man starts out over his territory 
he takes with him a supply of the 
streamers. He personally is re- 
sponsible for putting them in 
dealers’ windows. 

H. G. Shaughnessy, of the Chi- 
cago district office, has told me 
that of the thousands of inter- 
views he has had with garage men 
and service station owners in com- 
pany with jobbers’ men, there has 
never been one, he believes, that 
was not interrupted at least once, 
by the appearance of a customer. 
He is always left waiting any- 
where from a minute or two to an 
hour, while the dealer looks after 
his customer. 

That is when the jobbers’ sales- 
man gets in his work. By the 
time the dealer returns from talk- 
ing with the customer a fresh 
streamer has been placed in the 
window, the salesman calls his at- 
tention to it, and whether it fea- 
tures lamps, brake lining, spark 
plugs, battery recharging or any- 
thing else, it is something which 
will have a direct effect on his 
business. 

The dealer is pleased because it 
will make sales for him. The job- 
bers’ salesman likes it because it 
gives him a chance to ask the 
dealer how well fixed he is with 
lamps, brake lining, spark plugs, 
battery charging equipment or 
whatever it is. The Westing- 
house Company reaps its profits 
by having the streamer used, by 
getting credit for supplying a 
helpful merchandising — service, 
and by adding to its own sales 
Volume as the businesses of its 
dealers improve. 


Gilbert Brothers & Company, 
Inc., Baltimore, Maryland, manu- 
lacturers of drug products, recent- 
ly celebrated their fiftieth anni- 
Versary in conjunction with their 
annual sales convention, which 
lasted four days. 


Eddy & Clark, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio, has been appointed to han- 
dle the advertising of the Burt 
Manufacturing Company, also of 
Akron, manufacturer of oil filters, 
Ventilators and exhaust heads. 
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How We Cut Down Waste in 
Our Mailing Material 


By G. H. ROUKES 
F. A. Whitney Carriage Company 


NE of the commonest worries of 

any manufacturer sending out 
quantities of expensive dealer material 
is this: “Are my mailings reaching the 
right dealers—and are the right deal- 
ers getting the things they should have 
—and using them?” The F. A. Whit- 
ney Carriage Company is faced with 
this problem of distribution of dealer 
material, and has largely solved it in 
the following manner: 


Our dealers are graded into A, B, C, 
and D classes, according to the amount 
of our merchandise they move each 
vear, with the A and B dealers natu- 
rally the preferred ones. A schedule is 
made in advance of a dealer help mail- 
ing, showing what each dealer will re- 
ceive, since some of the better dealers 
will get the full campaign, and others 
will get only a part of it that is suited 
to their needs. We get out dealer book- 
lets, letters, and store cards, all of 
them lithographed in colors, and all 
too expensive to hand around promis- 
cuously. We therefore endeavor to 
conduct some sort of survey first, and 
see just what expression of opinion we 
can get from the dealer himself before 
we send him material he may have no 
opportunity to use. 


To aid in the accomplishment of 
this result, a sample of our dealer 


material is sent out in advance, with 
a tip-on which is printed in order 
blank form, and is, in effect, a requisi- 
tion from the dealer for the amount 
of printed material he thinks he will 
need from us of each one of the sam- 
ples submitted. It is gratifying to note 
how much material is thus saved from 
wasteful distribution, and how much 
of what we send out goes into actual, 
sales-producing display. Best of all, 
this method has actually built up our 
C and D dealers into A and B dealers 
in many cases. And the A and B dealers 
are what every manufacturer wants. 


* * * 


If you, as a manufacturer, feel that 
your dealer material is being waste- 
fully distributed, one of the main faults 
probably lies in your advertising plan. 
The R. E.Sandmeyer agency can point 
with pride to a long list of successes 
in the merchandising and advertising 
field, especially where those results 
were dependent on active dealer co- 
operation. 


If you are confronted by sucha prob- 
lem as we have outlined, it is suggested 
that you confer with our staff—either 
at your own plant or in our Chicago 
offices. 


R-E-SANDMEYER:&:CQ 


153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 
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MERCHANDISING PLANS 


WE CAN USE 
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We want to add at this time to our representation in 
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A GOOD 
MANS 


e 


The DARTNELL 
CORPORATION 


4660 Ravenswood Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


several of the leading cities, men who will call on sales 
managers and meet them on an equal footing; men 
who understand their problems and can intelligently 
show the sales manager how the Dartnell Summer Sales 
Campaign material will help him to increase sales and 
reduce his selling costs during the months of July and 
August. 


An extensive mail campaign is now developing an un- 
usually large number of inquiries which are turned 
over to the sales representative for a personal follow-up. 
The compensation is on a straight commission basis. 
Leads and an established clientele are turned over to you 
and a satisfying rate of commission advanced at the 
end of each week on all orders accepted. It is 
high-grade work that brings you in contact with the 
best minds in the sales world. 


Right now is the time to start; there are plenty of in- 
quiries and leads to work on. Please supply full details 
of your experience in the first letter, addressing the sales 
department. 


— 
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Just Out — Gardner’s 


Effective 
Business 
etters 


Revised (1928) Edition 


&. H. Gardner —for everyone who must 
use letters to build business — sales 
managers, salesmen, advertising writers 


[* HELPING you cultivate the personal ability 
to write letters that grip and SELL—/etters 
built around the latest and best in sales psychology 
—Effective Business Letters offers practical aid of 
a kind you can’t get elsewhere. 

70,000 copies of the former edition issued. 

Now entirely revised, enlarged throughout, 

and brought up to 1928 standards. 

Covers every type of sales correspondence; direct 
mail series, collections, routine, etc. Helps you 
size up your whole selling job—what you have to 
sell, who will buy it, how to reach him, what ap- 
peals are closest—and put your selling personality 
into winning action you want. 

Developed out of the author’s years of active 
work in supervising the correspondence of big con- 
cerns. Gives scores of letters that are being success- 
fully used today, in a way that helps you write 
the same kind for yourself. 385 pages. 

Sent Postpaid for Free Examination 
SBSSBSBSB SSS SSS SSBB BBBBBRBSBBBBSZS 


The Ronald Press Company 

15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 
“end me postpaid Gardner and Aurner’s Effective Busi- 
ness Letters, Revised Edition. Within five days after 
its receipt, 1 will send youthe price, $3.00, or return it and 
owe you nothing. 


SEecARTYPE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAPS 


Easily Read---Not Confusing __ 
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COUNTY OUTLINE MAPS 


of the United States 
and Individual States 


With and Without Principal Cities 
Eleven sizes, ranging from 11x 8', 
inches to 74x 50 inches, mounted 
and unmounted. 

Send for Illustrated Catalog 


AMERICAN MAP COMPANY 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers 
CLEARTYPE MAPS 
5 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 
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‘The Sales Manager’s Book Shelf 


(Continued from page 627) 


represented by the gift and shoe-repairing 
shops. The largest number of chain systems 
is to be found in the grocery field, there 
being 860 separate chains with 64,000 
stores. Salaries, operating costs, sales and 
net profits, distribution of sales, items 
carried and other angles of successful chain 
store operation are analyzed. 


PsyCHOLOGY FOR ExecuTIves: A STUDY OF 
HuMAN NATURE IN INbustrY. By Elliott 
Dunlap Smith. New York, Harper & 
Brothers. 262 pages. $3.50. 

Chemistry, until within recent years, 
stood apart from industry—psychology is 
still too aloof from industry. It is the 
author’s aim to bring into closer relation- 
ship the executive and this newer science 
to the end that he will have a clearer 
understanding of human nature and of 
the typical characteristics of individual 
and group behavior. The psychology of 
managing men is simply and clearly ex- 
plained, the author drawing upon his own 
experiences to achieve this purpose. The 
following statement by Henry S. Dennison, 
president of the Dennison Manufacturing 
Company, made in the introduction to the 
book, aptly characterizes the difference be- 
tween the old and new forms of manage- 
ment: “. .. . to all men who sincerely 
wish to handle the groups they manage 
that they approach the highest effective- 
ness, the need of the practical help of an 
applied psychology is very great. Merely 
to ‘hold down’ a manager’s job, to give 
orders, or to ‘show who’s boss,’ requires 
nothing beyond a certain natural aptitude. 
But to inspire the use of all the powers 
of each of the members of the group while 
maintaining that unity in the direction of 
effort which is true discipline, is an ad- 
vanced art.” A_ practical book for the 
executive who handles men in any ca- 
pacity. 


PUTNAM’S COMPLETE BOOK OF QUOTATIONS, 
PROVERBS AND HOUSEHOLD Worps. By 
W. Gurney Benham, F. S. A,, F. R. 
Hist, S. New York, G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1,224 pages. $6.50. 

Now was it Carlyle who said, “No 
speech ever uttered or utterable is worth 
comparison with silence,’ or was it Ben 
Jonson? Putnam’s will put you right 
either by reference to the authors in ques- 
tion or to the keyword, “silence” in the 
index. Public speakers, writers and editors 
have leaned on the quotation books for 
generations and another addition to the 
well-known favorites is not amiss. Nearly 
45,000 references have been included— 
quotations from British and American 
authors, with many thousands of prov- 
erbs, familiar phrases and sayings, from 
all sources, including Hebrew, Arabic, 
Greek, Latin, French, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and other languages. Toasts, folk 
lore, nursery songs and rhymes, epitaphs, 
and political phrases and allusions, will 
also be found in Putnam. A valuable addi- 
tion to one’s collection of reference books, 


ADVERTISING IDEAS AND SELLING PLANS. 
Published by The Dry Goods Economist. 
Paper covers. 3rd edition. $2.50. 

This is the third annual publication of 
the Dry Goods Economist containing ad- 
vertising copy suggestions and practical 
sales plans contributed by the recognized 


| leaders in the retail advertising and mer- 


chandising world of America. The book 
has been arranged on a systematic year’s 
program with special attention to the vary- 
ing needs of each of the twelve months 
and the succeeding seasons. A number of 
advertisements of leading stores of the 
country have been reproduced with com- 
ment and suggestions as to how these 
examples of advertising art can be made 
applicable to the average storekeeper’s 
business. A handy compilation for the re- 
tail merchant to keep on file. 


SELLING Po.iciEs. By Paul D. Converse, 
Associate Professor of Business Organiza- 
tion and Operation, College of Commerce 
and Business Administration, University 
of Illinois. New York, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc. 706 pages. $5. 

“Selling Policies” is a new book dealing 
with the formulation of sound business 
policies relating to the sale of the product. 
Policies covering price, advertising, credit 
and installment merchandising, distribu- 
tion, and kindred topics are clearly dis- 
cussed. In addition, Professor Converse 
covers market research fully and simplifi- 
cation, packaging, sampling, trade-ins, 
dealer helps, and servicing the product are 
each given a chapter. The sound selling 
policies advocated are well illustrated by 
the 140 practical problems stated in the 
appendix. “Selling Policies’ covers a wider 
scope and deals more with principles than 
other books of its kind. 


MAKING SALES Contacts. By Ralph G. 
Engelsman. New York, Harper & Broth- 
ers. 106 pages. $2. 

This book by Ralph G. Engelsman is 
the ninth to be added to the list of books 
in the Harper Life Insurance Library 
edited by John Alford Stevenson and 
Grifin M. Lovelace and is an excellent 
addition in that it covers that most difh- 
cult phase of selling life insurance—making 
the sales contact. Mr. Engelsman’s fine 
record as a producer in the life insurance 
field, his understanding of the psychologi- 
cal principles on which his methods are 
based, and his enviable success in teaching 
practical methods of selling life insurance 
in the Life Insurance Training Course at 
New York University, have well equipped 
him to discuss this angle of the subject. 
“Making Sales Contacts” is not theoretical 
—it tells specifically how the proper con- 
tact can swing the interview in the sales- 
man’s favor, the sources of contacts which 
can be developed, and how to plan the 
sale and handle the follow-up. 


Other Books Received 


PRACTICAL PsycHoLocy. By Edward Stev- 
ens Robinson. New York, Macmillan 
Company. 

ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. By Gilbert Rus- 
sell. London, England, Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

Crain’s Market Data Book. By G. D. 
Crain. 

AMERICAN PROSPERITY —ITS CAUSES AND 
CONSEQUENCES. By Paul M. Mazur. 
New York, The Viking Press. $2.50. 

Finance. (A volume of the Business Ad- 
ministration Series.) By Charles L. 
Jamison. New York, Ronald Press Com- 
pany, $4:50. 

PRINCIPLES OF WINDOW DispLay. By James 
Hamilton Picken. Chicago, A. W. Shaw 
Company. 
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useful, not a plaything ..... 

If you’ll promise not to push, the Tips 
editor will announce that he has something 
for you. The Seed Filter & Manufacturing 
Company of New York City makes a little 
implement called a “Seeco” scraper and 
cutter, which is a dandy tool for an ad- 
vertising man, a layout man, or a printer 
to have about his desk. Send a request to 
C. P. Shinn, Jr., vice president of the 
company, at 71 Franklin Street, on your 
business letterhead, and you may have one 
free, gratis, for nothing, and without 
charge. 


scorched carpets..... 


In a recent issue of The Forum, Stuart 
Chase and Roy Durstine crossed swords 
and more or less scorched the carpets in a 
debate on “Are We Debauched by Sales- 
manship?” Guess who took which side. 
The point is that the stuff is juicy reading, 
and it has been reprinted by The Forum 
in a pamphlet called “What Price Adver- 
tising?” Copies are available from the 
ofices of The Forum at 441 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


letters, letters ..... 


Judging from the way SALES MANAGE- 
MENT adherents lap up anything that re- 
sembles an idea for a good sales letter, 
this portfolio from the Oxford Miami 
Paper Company called “Twenty Good 
Letters,” is due for some rushing. A score 
of letters that have brought unusually good 
results for such concerns as the Larrowe 
Milling Company, Spaide Shirts, Log 
Cabin Baking Company, and others, are 
presented in the hope that they will radi- 
ate their worthiness and inspire others to 
go and do likewise. Some attractive letter- 
head designs come along with the outfit. 
The address is West Carrollton, Ohio. 


overhead again . 


Hammermill shows a disposition to get 
down to hard facts in a series of surveys 
on business practice which are being pub- 
lished as you have been apprised before, 
in report form. “Cutting Down Overhead,” 
number 3 in this series, is one you will 
want. In unadorned English, it explains 
how to cut out some of the frills which are 
responsible for excessive routine operation 
costs. One form is reproduced, for example, 
which cut overhead for one firm $3,000 
annually, and enabled one girl to handle 
the work formerly handled by four. Write 
the company at Erie, Pennsylvania. 


anifty new type face..... 

_ Few type faces have met with the popular- 
ity being enjoyed by “Broadway”’—this fat 
and thin stuff being used in so much modern 
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advertising. The American Type Founders 
Company announces a new Broadway series 
and a group of calendar silhouettes, in a 
booklet which is in itself an excellent 
sample of what these new types can do to 
monopolize a prospect’s interest. If you 
want one of the books, write the company 
at Elizabeth, New Jersey. 


pickles and mustard in Canada..... 

If you are curious as to what a survey 
of retail stores might show, in a typical 
city in Canada, write to The Edmonton 
Journal, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada, for 
their new “Survey of the Retail Stores in 
Edmonton.” This survey was conducted by 
an independent research organization and 
is doubly interesting because it tabulates 
not only the number of dealers carrying 
each of the leading brands in the various 
lines of merchandise, but also tabulates 
the number of these dealers reporting, on 
each brand, “increasing sales,’ “decreas- 
ing sales,” or “steady sales.” Interesting 
sidelights on the market are pointed out, 
as for example: “Local habits as indicated 
in the preference for certain varieties of 
vinegar, mustard and pickles, testify to 
the marked difference between consumers 
in this area and those in the United States.” 


what dairymen buy..... 


Dairy Produce of Chicago has put out a 
booklet called “The Edition System of 
Publishing for the American Dairy Plant 
Trades,” which, while it is frankly a piece 
of promotion matter contains one especially 
interesting thing: a summary of supply 
and equipment requirements of the dairy 
industry. Copies of this booklet are avail- 
able from H. G. Love, in care of the 
paper, at 110 North Franklin Street. 


on raising pets..... 


“Pet” products is a term coined fresh 
from the mint by the Premium Service 
Company. Meaning (as little Benny says 
in his syndicated “notebook”) those prod- 
ucts that are especially favored by jobbers’ 
and dealers’ salesmen. This firm’s new 
booklet “Winning Cooperation of Jobbers’ 
Salesmen and Dealers’ Clerks” tells all 
about methods for “raising pets.” You can 
get a copy by writing to E. W. Porter of 
Premium Service, at 9 West 18th Street, 
New York. 


jobs for debs ..... 


Harper's Bazar has prepared an illus- 
trated story describing an unusual circula- 
tion plan built up during the last four years 
through which 1715 debutante workers in 
107 cities have brought in hand-picked 
subscribers. Frederic Drake, business man- 
ager, will send you a copy. 


$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here an 
opportunity to enter into a lucrative busi- 
ness that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one of 
several cities of 100,000 population and over; 
the business will be patterned, equipped 
and fashioned after our 11-year-old Chicago 
organization. 


Small investment required. All equipment 
is modern in every respect; this business 
is completely organized. Our method of 
turning out work will amaze you. 


$1,500 starts you in a business today that 
will take care of you later; complete in- 
formation without obligation. If you are 
really ready to build a business for yourself 
write, giving’ age, experience and refer- 
ences. Desk “O” c/o SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


Breakers 
ATLANTIC CITY N.J. 


Joel Hillman, Julian A. Hillman, 
President Vice-President 


THE TAXI WEEKLY 


COVERS THE WHOLE CAB INDUSTRY 
New York Edition goes to 10,000 taxicab individual, 
fleet and company operators. Issued Mondays. 
National Edition goes to 4,000 fleet and company 
operators throughout the U.S. Issued Mondays. 


Published in Its Own Printing Plant at 
54 West 74th Street —New York City 


setos New 1928 
I choo. : ane Punchy Cartoons 
"9 8 ee” a For Sales Bulletins, House 


gans, Conventions,Etc. 
Over 1000 Cuts Carried in 
Stock. Prompt Shipment 
Same Day 
BUSINESS CARTOON 
SERVICE, INC. 
30 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 
Send for Catalog 
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The Tag-End of the 
Sale 


(Continued from page 597) 


in the use of tags, for if the tag is 
of poor wearing quality or is cheap 
and unsightly in appearance, the 
retailer, dollars to dimes, will take 
it off the goods. If, on the other 
hand, it is distinctive and pleas- 
ing to look at, the merchant will 
regard it as an added selling 
point. In gathering the material 
for this article the writer asked 
the owner of a small specialty 
shop for one of the tags from an 
article carried in stock. She an- 
swered, “I don’t want to take any 
off my stock—it’s a small touch, 
but it makes the goods more 
salable.” 


Statement of Ownership 


of SALES MANAGEMENT, published every other 
week at Chicago, Illinois, for April 1, 1928. 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
state and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
J. C. Aspley, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT, and that 
the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, 
management, etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for thé date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied 
in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations. 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 


lisher, editor, managing editor and business 
manager are: 
Publisher—The Dartnell Corporation, 4660 


Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


Editor—John Cameron Aspley, 4660 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


Managing Editor—John Cameron Aspley, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 

Business Manager—Jacob F. 
Ravenswood Ave., Chicago. 


2. That the owners are The Dartnell Cor- 
poration, a stock company organized and in- 
corporated under the laws of the State of 
Illinois, one per cent or more of the stock 
being owned by J. C. Aspley, Glencoe, III. ; 
M. D. Aspley, Glencoe, Ill.; M. B. Aspley, 
Chicago; J. T. Kemp, Chicago; P. S. Salis- 
bury, New York City; P. R. Means, Chicago ; 
H. G. Trine, Chicago; R. A. D. Trine, Chicago ; 
M. V. Reed, New York; J. F. Weintz, Chi- 
cago; Eugene Whitmore, New York; E. H. 
Shanks, Chicago; T. D. Reid, Chicago; J. E. 
West, Chicago; C. E. Lovejoy, Chicago; and 
J. L. Seott, Chicago. 

8. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages or other securities are: None. 


Weintz, 4660 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or 
security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and 
belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in 
a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corpora- 
tion has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as so 


stated by him. 
J. C. ASPLEY, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd 
day of April, 1928. 


P. R. MEANS, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 28, 1931.) 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven 


words; minimum $3.00. No display. 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES 


for new connection, and qualified for a salary 
between $2,500 and $25,000, your response to 


this 


announcement is invited. The under- 


signed provides a thoroughly organized service, 
of recognized standing and reputation, through 


which preliminaries are negotiated 
tially for 


confiden- 


positions of the calibre indicated. 


The procedure is individualized to each client’s 


personal 
and present position 
seventeen years. 


requirements; your identity covered 
protected. Established 


Send only name and address 


for details. R. W. Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown 
Building, Buffalo, New York. 


SALES CORRESPONDENT—MARRIED MAN 
who can work with words, who is fully qualified 
to write interest arousing and business produc- 
ing letters, circulars and booklets covering the 
sale of proprietary medicines, soaps, flavoring 
extracts, spices, cosmetics, perfumes and other 
toilet products, thru house to house salesmen. 
Must follow this class of work and be thoroly 
familiar with this method of merchandising. 
Give full details regarding your ability, where 


similarly employed, 


state age, height, weight, 


extent of education, how many in family, with 
references from former employers, in first letter. 
Address Department 5. T. M. Sayman Products 
Company, 2117 Franklin Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


$50 TO | 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50,( 000 DAILY SALES DEVEL- 


oped during 28 years for clients by our direct 


mail 


plans, copy, campaigns. One product, 


1923, an idea, this year $100,000 orders booked. 


Fifty year 
representatives 


old concern desired 50 national 
in 1925; we produced 40 in 


three months. 700 dealers in 10 months, at $3 


each, for another. 
Manager, 
for 


Ten years Sales Promotion 
Larkin Co. Submit sales problems 
free diagnosis. James C. Johnson, 119 


Woodbridge Ave. ., Buffalo. 


ADVERTISING ‘AGE NCIES 


ADVERTISERS RATE GUIDE FREE - 


New 1928 36-page Directory showing classified 
and display rates of best producing newspapers 
and magazines. We place your advertisement in 


any publication at lowest rates. 


E. H. Brown 


Advertising Agency, Dept. E, 140 S. Dearborn, 
Chicago, Ill. 


BOND HOUSE WITH HEADQUARTERS IN 
Chicago and doing business throughout the 
Middle West in representative General Market 
Bonds including Railroad, Public Utility, Indus- 
trial and Foreign Bonds, desires to add 4 Men 
to its Sales Organization. Previous experience 
in the Bond Business not necessary. This open- 
ing however, does offer an unusual opportunity 
to a commercial salesman between 30 and 45 
years of age who desires to change his line in 
order to broaden his opportunities and increase 
his earning capacity. Reply stating age, present 
position, and selling experience. Replies will be 
treated as strictly confidential. Box 410, SALEs 
MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Ave., ‘Chicago. 


SALESMEN FOR COMBINED ORDER 
blank and envelope, also printing, printed spe- 
cialties and loose leaf devices. Direct to con- 
sumer sales, straight commission basis. Full or 
part time. Restricted territories. Want only 
ambitious workers who can earn large commis- 
sions. Write nearest office. The Workman 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago. 110 E. 42nd Street, New York. Arcade 
Bldg., Atlanta. 


MEN AND WOMEN DEMONSTRATORS. 
Write for free samples with full particulars. 
Make ten to twenty dollars every day selling 
85 daily household necessities. Repeat sales from 
every demonstration. T. Sayman Products 
Co., Room 700 — Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


‘POSITIONS WANTED 


SALES MANAGER AVAILABLE. NATIONAL 
acquaintance with hardware, electrical, drug 
and premium channels. Able to build an organ- 
ization or secure results from established organ- 
ization. Familiar with principal markets of U.S. 
Thirty-five, single and aggressive, prefer an 
Eastern location. Box 412, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
4660 Ravenswood Ave. * Chicago. 


LINES WANTED 


SUCCESSFUL HIGH-GRADE OFFICE AP- 
pliance. Distributor desires to secure another 
line for Chicago territory. Has own loop office 
with Sales and Service Departments. Box 320, 
SALES MANAGEMENT, 4660 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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